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As Others Saw Her. 


“Yes, I am flustrated!”’ said Mrs. Holden, as, 
fanning herself violently, she dfopped into a 
chair. “I’ve been up in that hot garret, puttin’ 
away the brass candlesticks that General Israel 
Putnam give Grandmother Marbury. I hid ’em 
under the eaves. 

“Mind ye, Ephraim Holden,” the good woman 
added, with an emphatic gesture, ‘don’t open 
your head about them candlesticks while Miss 
Kyler is here! I don’t want ’em collected—an’ 
I s’pose you don’t, nuther.’’ 

“Collected ?’’ Mr. Holden looked bewildered. 
“T don’t understand ye, Marilla.”’ 

“No, I don’t imagine you do. I wouldn’t 
believed it of her if she hadn’t told me herself. 
Ephraim,”—Mrs. Holden lowered her voice to a 
mysterious whisper,—“‘our boarder’s got a collec- 
tion!” 

“Don’t say !’’ 

“T aint quite clear, myself, jest what it is, or 
what she does it for,” the wife admitted. “All 
I know is, I went out to visit with her a spell, 
after I got the dinner dishes washed. She was 
swingin’ in the hammock, lookin’ over toward 
the Old North, and I happened to say it was the 
oldest meetin’-house in the state. 

“‘Oh, my!’ says she, and she straightened 
right up. ‘I wonder if I could get inside? All 
I want is—is a bit of the puiplt—or perhaps a 
chip from the sounding-board 

“T looked at her. I didn’t know what answer 


to make, and she up and told me about the things d 


she had at home. 

“She was abroad last year, she said, and she 
got a flower from Wordsworth’s grave, and a 
piece of Burns’s tombstone, and a big chunk of 
Shakespeare’s house. Then she went over to 
Paris, and she said she actually got a whole 
door-knob from that queer-named palace where 
the president lives. It was loose, she said, and 
she managed to onscrew it when nobody was 
lookin’. 

“T couldn’t begin to tell ye all she told me 
about her relicts and soovenors, she called ’em. 
Only I remember.one time when she went to the 
White House, she had her scissors all ready and 
snipped out a piece of the coverin’ from one of 
the chairs in the Blue Room. She more’n half 
hinted that while she was in that neighborhood | # 
she got hold o’ the brass name-plate on General 
Lee’s pew in that old church in Alexandria 
where Washington used to go to meetin’. 

“Now I don’t say but that some of these 
things was triflin’ enough, except to people who 
might care for ’em, but others was—was different. 
It looked to me as though, nice, pretty girl that 
she is, she was driftin’ into a-horrible habit, and 
I didn’t know but I ought to —” 

“Marilla!” Mr. Holden interrupted suddenly. 

“Well?” 

“You know Uncle Solomon Austin was a 
member o’ the legislature. Considerin’ what 


you’ve jest been tellin’ me, don’t you think we'd | less 


better take his coffin-plate out o’ the settin’-room 
till after the boarder goes away ?” 


——_———__+- 





A Diminutive People. 


The world has long been growing small by | all 
reason of modern facilities for travel, but unex- 
plored lands are yet to be found, and those who 
visit them come home with strange tales of the 
things which they have seen and heard. Among 
those who have succeeded in setting foot where 
no European has ever been before are two 
Danish officers, Messrs. Olufsen and Philipsen. 
The journey was made in 1896 and they got back 
to Copenhagen in the spring of 1897, from the 
Pamir country, where they reached places 
hitherto unvisited by Europeans. 

Some of the most interesting tribes which they 
met in their travels belonged to a race of fire- 
worshippers, and were totally uncivilized in their 
mode of life. The men were peculiarly small, 
and the animals diminutive enough to be curiosi- 
ties. The explorers found there bulls and cows 
no larger than a European foal, and donkeys 
that were about the size of a large dog. The 
sheep could only be compared to a small poodle. 
The natives have no use for money. It is 
entirely unknown to them, their only trade 
consisting in the bartering of furs. They must 
be somewhat mercenary, however, for a woman’s 
charms have a money value. He who would 
take to himself a wife must pay five or six cows 
for her, or if he so prefer, he may substitute 
fifteen sheep. 

The people of these tribes are particularly 
inoffensive and timid. They do not believe in 
courting danger, but at the first approach of a 
stranger take to flight. 

The two officers have succeeded in bringing 
back over three hundred photographs of places 
visited and types met, and have secured numerous 
scientific collections which they intend to present 





| gives the following illustration of the importance 
| of having a dictionary at hand: 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


to the Natural History Museum in Copenhagen. | 
In the course of their journey they occasionally 
reached a height of fourteen thousand feet above | 
sea-level. 


~ 
o~ 





The Dictionary. 


Even the majority of grown people have very 
little idea how to go to work to answer their own 
questions, and it is not surprising that children 
experience the same difficulty. St. Nicholas 


Suppose, for instance, a little is reading a 
story, and comes to the word pk tsiaina” It 
may seem to him an interesting bit of language. 
He thinks he would like to know what it means. 
Consequently, he shuts his book, keeping his 
finger in the place, and runs down-stairs to 
where his father is busy in the study preparing 
a speech w the coming school election. 
“Father,” he say 8, “what is a chitelaine?’”’ 

“A chatelaine,” he may say, “is the lady who 
is the presiding mistress of a castle.” 

The boy opens his book, and reads — > 
Drag in which he found the word. 
gigg' 

“That can’t be right,” he says, “for here it 
speaks of a lady who ‘hung a chatelaine to her 
belt.’ Besides, it says that the chitelaine was 
made of hammered silver; so it can’t be a lady 
who is mistress of a castle.” 

“Oh,” his father replies, “that is different. 
There the word means a little contrivance ladies 
wear at their belts to hold chains, from which 
jee J aoe keys and tablets, pin-boxes and 

ii 


Phen he how did you come to make such a! 
mistake?” the boy asks. 

“It was not a mistake,” Le father replies. 
“The word means what I said, too.” 

Then the father, if he happens to be the right | 
kind of a yey see aside his work, and says, 
bo Oe to the | 

e is brought, a e | 
word, and father and son devote a few moments 
to the inquiry how a cingle word can have two 
meanings apparently so different. 

Would it'not have been better if the small boy 
had been taught from the ing to use the 

mepag Hl only w it have been a 
reli is father, but a benefit to himself. 
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Poor Old Lady. 


A traveller in. Holland says that more people 
skate there in the evening.than during the day, 
and that night-skating is for pleasure, not busi- 
ness. He describes one of the queer incidents of 
such a carnival of mirth: 


A whole party were dancing round a fiery 
beacon. An old fiddler was playing a tune, and 
the young folk were having “no end of a time” 
dancing on their skates. 

e fun became fast and furious. Even a 
stout old Dutchwoman, with a ae over her 


le, she could apparently pod the tempta- 
Reggae oat for she bounced off alone into the 
midst of the danci throng, where, alone with 
po FE aaa she ormed queer antics in the 
middle. 

She was so tremendously stout, her face was | 
so round and bonny, and her oe ype ee me so keen, 
that every one and applauded her 
movements. Theoldlad —_ 
and the more the on ers laughed, 
she danced on her skates, and the more hilarious 
she became. 

ner her feet pF yo and the dear. old lady 
came down, and in her endeavor to save 
her somewhat cnwtabay form, the basket slipped 
iesthe uk aia the very 

poor w e icture 
of miserable 4 pomthne Be aon cans or 
Great was the 


broken eggs. 
Ac She who a moment p= 
a joyful, was now sitt' 





egg- mess, while ttle 
boys were runni' my Soph g = butter, or 
ll with them. 


wickedly playing ba 
The was in a sorry plight; but 
after the first unkind burst of amusement, the 
Picked her a Pu heron er fet min, and di 
c er uw ‘pala we on again, an 
youn & he shattered 


fragments 
3 hn Bc ae ne ge 


ms 
> 





Could Not Be Done. 


Even in yellow-fever days, says the New 
Orleans Times-Democrat, there are droll things 
to laugh at. And it proceeds to narrate one of 
them, or rather to quote the narrative of Doctor 
Watkins, who, with other physicians and medical 
students, was at the Charity Hospital. | 


A number of us, including Assistant oe 
Surgeon Font, were in one of the rooms 
whist, trying to while — the time ding ing the 
introduction of a batch of trod ay During 
the oe ge of the game, an attendant entered 
and told Doctor Font that a yellow-fever patient 
had been taken into ward nineteen. 

“Very well,” remarked Doctor Font; “just 
give him a foot-bath, and I will be down directly 
to look r him.” The attendant took his 
departure and the game went on for some time, 
when the attendant put in an appearance again, 
with the information that another fever case had 
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The Everlasting Wall Finish. 


Takes the place of wall paper, paint, 
kalsomine, whitening, ete., for coating 
and recoating walls and ceilings. 

There is no effect known to the deco- 
rative art that cannot be produced with 
GYPSINE. 

Get GYPSINE. Don't take something 
recommended as “ just as good,” for it is 
not. Write for Card of Tints to 


DIAMOND WALL FINISH CO., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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HOME DYEING: 


A Pleasure at Last. 
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At One Operation Any Color. 


No Muss. No Trouble. 


The Cleanest,Fastest Dye for Soiled 
or Faded Shirt Waists, Blouses, Rib- 
bons, Curtains, Underlinen, etc., 
whether Silk, Satin, Cotton or Wool. 

Sold in all Colors by Grocers and 
Druggists or mailed free for 15 cts. 
Address, THE MAYPOLE SOAP DEPOT, 

127 Duane Street, New York. > 
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Trained Nurses Recommend Comfort Powder. 


** T have used Comfort Powder, and always recommend it, not only for infants, but in 


all cases of chafing and skin irritation.”’ 


M. E. FisHEr, Trained Nurse, Forestdale, Mass. 


**T can say with pleasure I have found Comfort Powder very valuable in the sickroom. 


also a fine toilet powder. 
name.”’ 


it is all you claim for it. 


both infants and adults.” 


all nurses.’? Mrs. 


results. 


For Infants I think it is the best of all powders, and shall always recommend it. 
For tender feet it is most soothing, and rightly deserves its 
Mrs. C. A. Hows, Trained Nurse, Allston, Mass. 


**T have used Comfort Powder for many years. 
For the invalid’s delicate skin nothing equals it.’’ 
CAROLINE ANGUS, 313 East 43d St., New York City. 


**T always recommend Comfort Powder wherever a fine, pure powder is needed for 
Grorcia L. ALLEN, Trained Nurse, Springfield, Mass. 
**T have used Comfort Powder for three years, and find it has no equal for infant chaf- 
ing and scalding, and for irritation of the skin of any kind. 
number of patients with the best results.’ Mary J. FALLON, Trained Nurse, Boston, Mass. 


“*I find Comfort Powder the most satisfactory powder I have ever used, Invaluable 
in cases of bedridden patients, where it works wonders. 
babies I think it especially good, and heartily recommend it to 
L., E. VeRRETT, Trained Nurse, Boston, Mass. 
**T have. used Comfort Powder in the sickroom with excellent 
It is cooling and soothing to the patient, especially 
where there is a tendency to itching or chafing of the skin. 
the nursery for infants and children it is unsurpassed.’’ 

MARGARET E. BACH, Trained Nurse, Greensburg, Pa. 
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It keeps the skin comfortable, and 


I have recommended it to a 
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ed to this age is found in the 





been deposited in ward twenty. 

“All right,” replied the doctor; “give him a 
foot-bath and let me know when you have | 
finished.” In about five minutes back came on 
employé. 

“Am mighty sorry, Doctor Font, but I’m in | 
trouble. I gave the first man his foot-bath, but | 
I don’t know what to do about the second, 1} 

can’t give him a foot-bath, that’s sure.’ 

Doctor Font got up. from the table with a} 
determined look on his face. “Well, if you! 
cannot, I guess I shall be able to,” he remarked. | 

“No, sir,” said the attendant, smiling. © “‘I 
OrWwhe think’ you will.” 

“ not?” | 

“The fenced man aint got any feet, sir. They 
are both cut off just below the knee.” ‘ ’ 
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they hung things in the well te 

keep them cool, but that would 
seem primitive to-day ; besides, you 
haven’t the well. The method adapt- 
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Ill. —Christine’s Way Up. 


M*: Rolka was getting 


supper ready. The 

bright little apartment, 
four long flights up from the 
front door, was worth looking at 
when one reached it, so shining 
were the tins on the wall over the sink, so 
daintily set was the table with its blue and 
white china, so flourishing were the plants in 
the sunny window. 

The children playing on the floor set up a 
shout of eager welcome as their sister Christine, 
fourteen years old, who was down-town all day, 
came running in with her smiling face, and the 
mother turned from the spider where she was 
browning the hash to say a pleasant word to 
her big girl. Behind Christine were two young 


girls who lived in the house, and these, pressing | night, and when Christine came home 


with her into the tiny kitchen, 
filled it to the overflow. 

“Run into the front room, 
Elsie, and take Teddy and Jacky 
with you,” said the mother, 
seeing at a glance that the group 
of girls had something on their 
minds. 

The three were strongly in 
contrast. Janet MacBride, the 
daughter of the Scotch janitor, 
was a squarely-built, honest- 
looking, sonsy maiden, with 
clear, gray eyes and smoothly 
parted brown hair; Rosalie 
Ernst, a Jewish girl who lived 
across the hall, had vivid color- 
ing, olive and crimson; her skin 
was smooth and dark, her cheeks 
were red, her whole appearance 
was pronounced and beautiful; 
“black but comely,’ might have 
been written of her. And 
Christine Rolka, the daughter of 
a German mother and a Norwe- 
gian father, was tall and slender, 
with yellow hair falling to her 
waist in thick, flat braids. The 
trio made a picture as they stood 
there in the evening light. So 
thought Christine’s father, 
watching them from the arm- 
chair where, his day’s work 
done, he was sitting, reading the 
evening paper. 

Rosalie, as usual, was the 
speaker, for her personality was 
that of a leader. She urged her 
cause as one who fears opposi- 
tion, but is ready with argument: 

“Please say yes, Mrs. Rolka, 
and let Christine go! The girls 
have lovely times at the club, and 
it is so nice there! Mrs. Farrand 
is good to every one, and there 
are classes in everything,— milli- 
nery, dressmaking, cooking, 





Twenty-third Street. Her 
mother braided her hair and 
fastened her frock every day, 
and sent her off with a kiss, 
and she earned three 
dollars a week. In 
the summer she had 
a week’s vacation. If she should join 
the club she would have a chance to 
spend this in the country! This was 
a chance she had only dreamed of ! 
The Rolka family always presented 
a neat appearance, and though their 
apartment was small and plainly 
furnished, it was as tidy as hands 
could keep it. One of Mrs. Rolka’s 
| Strongest convictions was that her 
| children must stay in the house at 





typewriting, keeping books,— 

anything you want to learn you 

can. Out in the yard there are 

hammocks and lanterns, and you can go there 
if you like; and there’s a reading-room and 
all the books and papers you can think of. 
It only costs each girl five cents a week, 
and that entitles her to the privileges of 
the club; and, dear Mrs. Rolka, it doesn’t 
keep us out late, for it closes at nine, 
and Christine’ll be at home by a quarter 
past.” 

Janet put in her sober little word. “Mamma 
sent me to say to you, Mrs. Rolka, that she 
knows the ladies at the head of the club, and 
that she has been there herself a great many 
times, and she hopes you'll let Christine join 
and go with Rosalie and me. I learned how to 
make this dress"there, and I cut and fitted and 
did the whole of it myself.” 

The father, reading the paper, looked over it 
and smiled encouragement. 

“I'll speak to father!’ said Mrs. Rolka, 
looking at him, and the girls knew the battle 
was won. They exchanged rapturous looks, 
and Rosalie ran to her own home, a few steps 





distant, and Janet skipped down-stairs to hers. | 
One would hardly have thought that all three | 


had been at work since early in the morning, 
So light of heart were they. 
Christine Rolka was employed in a shop on 


‘“*THIS IS MY FRIEND, CHRISTINE ROLKA.”’ 


from her work she had never been allowed to 
go a step from the house alone, not even so far 
as around the corner to her Aunt Susy’s. 

Sometimes, when the girl was not too tired, 
her mother went with her for a walk in the 
neighboring park; sometimes in summer the 
family took an outing in an open car, or crossed 
a ferry, but Mrs. Rolka did not allow Christine 
to go out in the evening by herself. 

Rich girls have their maids and governesses 
to escort them here and there, and they are 
looked after with care by those who are paid 
to wait on them. Christine had her mother, 
and she took as tender care of her as if she had 
been a princess royal, instead of a little girl 
with her living to earn. 

Mr. Rolka was a small, stooping-shouldered 
man, with the pallid countenance of a tailor, 


| lit by the soft brown eyes of a philosopher ; he 


habitually brooded on lofty themes, and left 
the practical affairs of his life, including the 
government of the children, to the capable wife 
and mother. 

When he did speak his opinion carried 
weight, and so his daughter’s eyes sparkled 
when he folded the paper, slipped it into his 
pocket and said, decidedly : 





no harm, and it’ll be a way up for her. 


Let her try it. She’s a good girl.” 


Rosalie tapped at the door a half-hour 
later, and found Christine ready and 
waiting in a state of suppressed excitement. 

Rosalie herself worked for a French dress- 
She had to carry hume great, square 
gowns, 


maker. 


| boxes with beautiful to splendid 



















IN THE EDITOR'S OFFICE. 


ladies, who lived up- 
town in wonderfully 
fine houses, where grave 
footmen opened the 
doors, and once inside 
you saw rooms with 
statues and pictures and 
curtains and palms, like 
fairy-land. Rosalie had 
been taken up-stairs in 


by beautiful women, in 
their own rich chambers 
all gleaming with silver 
and ivory, and scented 
with perfume, and filled 
‘with mirrors and big 
armehairs and couches 
covered with satin. She 
used to tell Christine 
about these wonders, 
and both girls thought 
heaven itself could not 
be lovelier than some 
of the fine New York 
houses. 


always conclude, when 
she had entranced Chris- 
tine by one of her glow- 
ing descriptions, “I 
wouldn’t exchange the 
club for the finest of 
them; not for the most scrumptuous of them 
all, Christine! You’ll see for yourself,” she 
added to-night, as they flew along. 

“Five cents a week isn’t much!’ Christine 
said. She knew that five cents meant a car- 
| fare, or a loaf of bread, or vegetables for the 
soup, or butter for the bread. If father had 
| one of his “poor turns,” or lost his place, the 
| five cents might loom large in the eyes of her 
mother. She meant that it wasn’t much by 
comparison. Her week’s earnings were always 
| given to mamma. 
| Most of the girls who work in shops pour 
| their whole week’s wages into the mother’s 


lap, and the mother does what is best with the 


| money—buys their clothing, gives them what 
| She thinks they need. Mother is the home 
financier in Avenue A. 

“When you have been all over the club, 
Christine,” said Rosalie, “‘you will understand 
| how much the club gives you for five cents a 
| week. Our five cents doesn’t really begin to 
| pay for everything, but it helps. The club is 
| carried on by a big church up on the boulevard. 
The ladies often visit us, and the pastor comes 
sometimes. And here we are!” 

The street was a wide avenue, well-lighted 


“Let Tina go with the others! She'll get | and paved with asphalt. Bicyclers, with their | which stand for sounds. Nobody else showed 


A way out of the dry-goods business. | 


some of these homes, | 
and had been spoken to | 


“But,” Rosalie would | 
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twinkling, starry lamps and clanging bells, 
went whirling along it up and down, and 
carriages turned into its smooth pavement to 
avoid the jolting cobblestones in adjacent 
| streets. The club was housed in a spacious 
four-story mansion, where marble halls, wide 
stairs, lofty ceilings and ample rooms had the 
fine impressiveness of wealth; indeed, in its 
first estate the house had been built for a 
railway magnate, who in the 
course of time had moved 
farther up-town to more fash- 
ionable quarters. 

Fashion in every large town 
has a way of moving on, and 
men move with it. Some- 
times, as in this case, the 
moving means a gain to those 
who inherit the shell of the 
former grandeur. The club 
enjoyed the palatial place, 
and it did the club a service 
by being so elegant. 

Rosalie led Christine up the 
broad flight of stone steps and 
straight through the hall to 
a small office at the end, 
where, at a business-looking 
desk, with pigeonholes and 
compartments bristling with 
papers, sat a sweet-looking 
woman with snowy hair and 
a smile like sunshine. Girls 
kept coming in with ques- 
tions, with errands, with 
good-evenings, and it was as 
if they came to their mother, 
so cheery was she, so confi- 
dential were they. Mrs. 
Farrand wunderstood girls, 





| and she had a pleasant answer for every one, 


but the gentle face was firm and the air was 
one of decision and authority. 

| “This is my friend, Christine Rolka,” said 
| Rosalie ; ‘and she wants to join the club. Her 
mother is willing.” 

“We are glad to have Christine here, and 
we must make her feel happy and at home.” 
| Mrs. Farrand’s quick eye took in the new- 
| comer from head to foot, as she entered her 
name and address in a big ledger. 

“Show her all over, Rosalie, and let her 
become familiar with the place. This house 
belongs to the girls,” she added, pleasantly. 
“When Christine has decided what class she 
prefers to join, let her come and talk the matter 
over with me.*I want to be friends with 
her.” 

Girls swarmed in the brightly lighted and 
spacious building. They walked about with 
linked arms; they chatted in corners: they 
were reading at the long tables in the library 
—you couldn’t talk here; it would disturb the 
reading. In the class-rooms groups were very 
busy around their teachers. 

On the ground floor there was a very inter- 
esting class; short skirts they wore, and loose 
blouses, for girls with tight corsets could not 
| swing Indian clubs over their heads, nor whirl 
| about in mazy calisthenics. 

“I'd like that!” thought Christine. 
| She decided, however, on taking stenography 
first. It is a tempting study, and those who 
become proficient in stenography and type- 
writing are always indemand. “Proficient!” 

Mrs. Farrand laid a stress on the adjective 
| when she talked to Christine. 

When you see a good stenographer taking 
down the words which are dictated to her as 
fast as they fall from the speaker’s lips, it 
looks like witcheraft. It isn’t witcheraft, 
though, it is simply discipline and training, 
and the paying of a profound attention to what 
you are doing, and doing it over and over till 
your fingers obey your brain with the precision 
of soldiers obeying a general. 

Typewriting and stenography require back 
of them, though, a certain degree of intelligence, 
—what we call receptiveness to impressions, — 
and this needs to be reénforeed by a knowledge 
of how to spell, and by ability to read well, and 
| some acquaintance with grammar. Most young 
girls acquire this preliminary training at school, 
and if they have not wasted their time while 
there they are ready for the step in advance, 
which promotion into the class in typewriting 
means. 

Christine could spell; she was quick-witted 
and clever; and she made up her mind to be 
the best stenographer in her class. Nobody 
else was swifter to learn the arbitrary signs 
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more clearly her appreciation of the chance which 
the club gave her to make something of herself 
and her opportunities. 

lt was a little world in itself. Mrs. Farrand 
used laughingly to repeat a couplet she admired 
when, the last thing every evening, the three 
hundred girls, from fourteen to eighteen years 
old, filed into the long parlor for the good-night 
hymn. Their singing-teacher was a stately 
young woman who was the soprano in a leading 
church; she had a resonant, bell-like voice of 
great timbre and feeling, and she sang, and the 
girls followed and joined in with a will. 


“ Girls around her in a flock, 
Like roses round a hollyhock,” 


Mrs. Farrand would say, in her merry way, the 
dimples flashing in and out under her white hair. 
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rightly regarding Christine Rolka as a witness to 
what a Working-Girls’ Club can do for a girl who 
takes hold herself in downright earnest and 
makes the most of its advantages. 

The dub welcomes all religions, all races, all 
grades of girls. It gives them a happy time while 
within its doors. It stamps them, as coins are 
stamped in the mint, with an individuality of its 
| own, and, all children of one Heavenly Father, 
| and daughters in a sense, adopted or native-born, 
of our great fostering mother, this American 
republic, they love to sing in chorus: 

“ My country. ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty!” 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
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The girls were of many nationalities—Swedes, | 


Danes, Germans, Italians, Hebrews, Irish, 
Scottish, and so on—as to parentage, a good 
many of them foreign-born, but most of them 
were born in America of foreign parents. They 
felt the inspiration of our atmosphere ; they were 
going to rise. They had small, uncomfortable, 
cramped homes, and they were accustomed to 
poor food, ill-ventilated rooms, scanty clothing, 
hardship; but they were pure, sweet and good 
girls, and in the club they were learning, bit by 
bit, how to market, how to keep house, how to 
make the most of life. 

Christine went home that first evening and 
told her mother all about it—told her of Mrs. 
Farrand’s brief good-night talk, of the hymn 
sung with a will, of the “Our Father,’’ repeated 
in concert. 

Mrs. Rolka listened attentively and reflected 
before she spoke. “I am glad I let you join it, 
dearie.”’ 

Six months after Christine had begun her 
attendance at the club she received, one morning, 
a letter from the hand of the postman as she was 
going to her work. She had the week before 
been told by the forewoman of her department 
that she was soon to be taken from her post on 
the shelf and given a place at the ribbon counter 
at five dollars a week. But she had already sent 
in an application in writing to a publishing-house 
for a position as typewriter. 

“Nothing will come of it, I’m afraid,” her father 
had said. His “poor turns” had been coming often 
lately, and he was discouraged and harassed. 

“Something may come,’’ the mother answered, 
brightly. “The ladies at the club have advised 
Christine to try for a place on a weekly paper, 
and she can only fail; she’ll be no worse off if 
she doesn’t get it than she is now. Mrs. Farrand 
tells me she is a very smart girl. I always 
thought so myself, but I’ve never praised her to 
her face.” 

“Smart” in Mrs. Rolka’s vocabulary meant 
able, shrewd, capable and fine. 

The letter was from the editor of a paper in 
the great house to which her application had 
gone. As it happened, this editor just then 
needed a secretary, and in looking over a large 
budget of applications she had selected Christine’s 
because it was legibly written, clearly and briefly 
expressed, and especially accurate in details of 
address, date, signature and the like. 

A letter very subtly reveals character, and 
Christine’s was like herself; it had no loose, ill- 
fitting ends, it was not a scrawl; it was the letter 
of a businesslike person who had the natural or 
acquired air of a gentlewoman. The white paper 
and envelope, the excellent black ink, all pleased 
this editor, who was fastidious about having 
things done as well as they could possibly be. 

Christine was entitled to a half-hour at noon, 
and she asked that day for an extra half-hour, 
which was readily ‘granted to a favorite and 
capable employé—one, too, who was always in 
her place, and did not often ask a favor. 

When she presented herself in the editor’s 
office she looked so slender and childish, with 
her corn-flower eyes and her yellow hair in its 
long braids, that the lady had a momentary 
hesitation about engaging her. A few searching 
questions, an inquiry about her speed, the test of 
a letter dictated and copied on the machine, and 
Christine found herself engaged at a salary for 
the present of ten dollars a week, her hours from 
nine until five o’clock, the understanding being 
that after the first year there shou!d be an advance 
of salary. 

Now for Christine there came happy days. 
She found the work, though very responsible, 
exceedingly pleasant and congenial. She was 
the associate of refined and agreeable people. 
There were always charming men and women 
coming and going in the office, and she grew 
familiar with the looks and ways of some very 
famous people, whose names are on the scroll of 
fame not alone, but on the lips of their contem- 
poraries. 

She did not leave the club, but still spent her 
evenings there, studying one winter the art of 
cutting and fitting gowns, another the trimming 
‘of hats, and still another the art of keeping books 
by single and double entry. As time passed, she 
became more and more valuable to her employers, 
and her salary is to-day double what it was when 
she entered their office, while she earns a very 
respectable sum by typewriting work done at 
home, where she has her own machine, and where 


The Dexters’ Bargain. 


HE Dexters were noted as a family for 
their shrewdness, and Squire 
Dexter was proud of it. He 
called it foresight which 
enabled him to get much for 
little, and he was elated 
when he saw the same trait 
creep out now and then in 
j Don and Aleck, his sons. 
Not that the Dexters were dishonest as the 
world defines dishonesty; the squire would not 





but he had a knack of getting the best 
of a bargain. 

For various reasons Squire Dexter did ~- 
not keep a horse, which was a sore 
vexation to the boys. Doll was Mr. 
Dick’s horse, a clean-limbed young 
chestnut which the squire liked to drive. 
As he frequently hired the animal, he 
thought himself quite a benefactor to 
poor Mr. Dick. : 

Mr. Dick had not made such a 
success financially as had the squire. 
He was a simple, straightforward old 
man; who had seen nearly all his 
property slip through his fingers in his 
dealings with those sharper than him- 
self. The squire said this was due to 
a lack of business qualifications, and he 
privately opined that the old man should 
not keep a horse, since he could hardly 
provide himself and wife with neces- 
saries. 

But old Mr. Dick clung to his horse, 
and as no one except the Dexter boys 
had evinced much desire to own it, he 
had encountered no great temptation to 
part with it. 

Now the temptation had come in the 
form of bodily needs. The old man 
shivered in his thin clothes that morn- 
ing as he curried Doll. 

“After Doll again?” he asked, with 
an abortive attempt to cease shivering 
as the boys rushed into the stable. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Aleck. 

“Your pa’s getting pretty fond of 
Doll,” said Mr. Dick, giving a last touch to her 
mane. “I don’t see why he don’t have a horse.” 

“Nor I,” said Don, impulsively. 

“He might buy Doll,” said the old man, 
slowly. i 

Don and Aleck exchanged glances. Don 
slipped on the bridle before he put the question 
that was crowding for utterance: “Would you 
sell her?” 

“T’ve seen the time I wouldn’t, but it’s different 
now,” said Mr. Dick, sadly. “I’m getting old, 
and—and—TI need the money.” 

The boys knew what that meant. Last week 
there had been talk that the Dicks would be on 
the town this winter. 

“How much will you take for Doll?” asked 
Aleck. 

“Tt don’t seem as if seventy-five dollars ought 
to be too much. Doll’s got good blood in her— 
but I do need the money,” the old man sighed. 

“Will you give father the refusal until to-mor- 
row?” It was Don who put this question. He 
could not await Aleck’s more deliberate speech. 

“1’d rather your family should have her. You 
know how to use a horse, and you like Doll,” 
partly mused the old man. 

The squire had told the boys to put Doll to 
the carriage before bringing her up the lane to the 
house door, but they could hardly wait to do this, 
so eager were they to tell the news. 

“It’s what I call a bargain,” said Don, 
emphatically, as he jumped into the carriage. 

“Yes,” assented Aleck ; “father supposed old 
man Dick would want a hundred for her.” 

“Well, Uncle Eben will think it cheap. He 
paid eight hundred for a span; and I guess 
neither one was any better than Doll.’ 

Soon they were at the gate where Squire 
Dexter and his brother were standing. 

Don screamed out first. ‘“We’ve struck such 
a bargain, father!” 

Then the two, as they tumbled out of the 
vehicle, poured out an excited account of their 
call on the old man. Squire Dexter turned to 
his brother with a laugh. 

“They’re Dexters, Eben, through and through. 





she often spends an evening hour or two in| Know a good thing when they see it.” 


copying manuscripts for authors, who appreciate 
her beautiful and accurate work. 

One night a week she always goes to the club, 
and Mrs. Farrand has a ready greeting for her, 


“And will you take her, father?” said Don, as 
the squire and Eben got into the buggy. 

“We'll see. Uncle Eben will test her.” 

It was noon before the two men returned. 








Eben Dexter was a good judge of horse-flesh, and 
the animal had been closely scrutinized in every 
particular. As he stepped out of the carriage, 
the eager boys heard him say, “I’d clinch it at 
once. She’ll sell in the market for three hundred 
at least, with that style and action. Sound as a 
dollar, too. I'll find a buyer at that price any 
day. I'll give you two hundred, myself.” 

“Whew, but did you hear that?”” Don whistled 
ecstatically, and gave Aleck a punch in the ribs 
that sent him headlong into the vacated carriage 
as they got in to take the mare home. 

“T should say I did,’”’ grumbled Aleck, rubbing 
his side. “But it won’t do a fellow any good 
with his ribs smashed to flinders. 

“We mustn’t look too delighted,” cautioned 
Aleck. “Old man Dick may repent when we 
tell him father will come to see him about Doll.” 

“No, he won’t! He isn’t that kind. He’s 
straight as a string, if he is poor. You know 
pa’s said more than once that he wouldn’t have 
been so poor if he hadn’t been so straight. He’s 
a good old man, and it’s a pity he and old Mrs. 
Dick ’ve got to come down to the poorhouse.”* 
Don flicked a bit of hay out of Doll’s tail. “And 
even seventy-five dollars won’t go far to keep 
them out very long.” 

“That’s so,” replied Aleck; “but I’m glad 
we’ve got the chance to get the horse as long as 
he had to sell her, though I’m sorry for them.” 

Mr. Dick was looking for the return of the 


have done anything that he thought dishonorable ; | horse, and met them at the gate. The boys said 





‘*A°CHECK WAS DRAWN ON THE SPOT.” 


nothing, according to Aleck’s suggestion. But 
the old man betrayed his anxiety. 

“Did you speak to your pa about Doll?” 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Dick. Father’ll be across to 
see ” 

“T wouldn’t be in any hurry, only it’s all I can 
depend on for winter,” said the old man. “I’d 
like*to get in coal before the price rises, and 
there’s Doctor Smith’s bill,—he don’t like to wait 
long, and Mrs. Dick’s apt to have to have him 
any time with her rheumatism,— and some 
flannels for her, and then the living.” 


“Father’ll let you know before the time’s up,” | 


answered Aleck. 

“Poor old man has got the price whittled down 
pretty close,” observed Don, as he swung the 
hitching-strap against the gate-post in turning 
into the street. It was Don’s habit to hit things 
when he was thinking hard. 

“He’d cut it still more, I suppose,” Aleck 
rather curtly replied, “but he needs an overcoat.” 

Nothing more was said.. They hurried in to 
the dinner-table, where the family were already 
gathered. Eben Dexter was reviewing the horse’s 
fine points and the squire was in a very jubilant 
mood. Mrs. Dexter, who had smiled indulgently 
when Don and Aleck had announced the news to 
her, now sat silently listening. 

After dinner she followed the squire into the 
hall. “Are you going to buy the horse?’ she 
asked, timidly, as she helped him into his ulster. 

“T think so.” 

“But can you afford it?” she ventured, with 
still more diffidence, for Mrs. Dexter did not 
often inquire into any of her husband’s business. 

“Why, you heard Eben,” Squire Dexter replied, 
with a look of surprise. “I can make a good 
sum. He’ll guarantee me a buyer.” 

“But 1 thought perhaps you couldn’t afford 
it,” she repeated, with gentle insistence, brushing 
off a bit of mud from the garment and avoiding 
his eyes. 

“H—m,” said the squire. He pulled on his 
gloves and joined his brother without reply. 


The boys, standing in the door, looked puzzled. | 


They followed their father and uncle down the 
road to Mr. Dick’s, while Uncle Eben kept up a 
one-sided conversation, not seeming to notice 
that the others were unusually quiet. They 
found the old man in the stable. 

“Stays about Doll all the time now,” observed 
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Aleck, as he and Don stopped at the door while 
their father went in. Eben Dexter walked up 
and down outside, smoking his cigar. 

The,squire chatted a few moments on various 
topics, noting involuntarily as he did so how 
rapidly the old man was aging. He felt impelled 
to say, kindly: “We’re all getting on in years, 
Mr. Dick.” 

“Yes, sir; yes, sir,” said the old man, with 
assumed cheerfulness and an attempt at a smile 
“It’s all I am getting on in, squire.’ Then. 
quickly, as if fearing his visitor was avoiding the 
important subject, ‘““The boys told you I wanted 
to sell Doll ?”’ 

“Yes, they said so.” 
perfectly non-committal. 

“T do hope you’ll take her, squire.” Mr. Dick 
stopped before the manger with a scant forkfu! 
of hay. ‘The boys want her, and I do need the 
money powerfully just now, squire.” 

The squire saw the withered hands tremble. 
and he felt that it was not from the weight they 
were holding. 

“It'd go hard to go to the poorhouse this 
winter,” sighed theold man. “Perhaps my wife 
and I won’t be here to worry about another 
winter. Don’t say you can’t afford it!” 

“H—m.” 

The squire wrinkled his brows, turned on his 
heel and walked to the door. The boys stepped 
back and watched him. He looked toward the 
old house beyond. Mrs. Dick, scantily clothed, 
was emptying a wash-tub of water. She 
looked up, saw him and bowed. 

The squire raised his hat gravely. 
The gray-haired woman reminded him 
of his own mother, dead but a few years. 
His mother had had every comfort, he 
thought, gladly. It was a shame for 
old Mrs. Dick to be so poorly provided 
for as she was. How those two old 
people would fare and feel in the poor- 
house! Then his mind ran to the horse. 
Could he afford the bargain before him? 
He understood well what his wife had 
meant. 

“Pshaw!” He uttered the impatient 
exclamation aloud. “The bargain was 
Dick’s own making,” thought the squire. 
“I’m not bound to tell the old man he 
is letting his horse go far below its 
value. Or am I?” The squire gret 
angry with himself that he should allow 
such a query to confront him. 

“Taint the money,” just then Don 
observed, in an audible nutter to Aleck, 
giving the stable door a kick as he 
spoke. 

The boys had let nothing escape 
them. Don had been reading his 
father’s thoughts. The kick called 
Squire Dexter back to the present. He 
looked up at the boys. His sons were 
sharp like himself, he reflected. Could 
he afford it? He determined to shift 
the responsibility of the bargain upon 
the boys. They should decide. As he 
turned to speak, the old man quavered 
behind him. The hesitation had worried him. 

“TJ thought it was a good bargain, squire. 1’ll 
have to sell her. I might take—”’ 

The squire had whispered to his boys: “I 
could get the horse for sixty dollars. She is 
worth three hundred dollars. Shall 1 beat him 
down to sixty? I leave it to you.” 

“But, pa,” interposed Don, with a frown; 
“would that be just right when we took the 
refusal at seventy-five?” 

“And he’s got lots of things to get,’ said 
Aleck. 

“TI say he ought to get what’s right,” said Don, 
stoutly, and Aleck nodded a vigorous assent. 

“Mr. Dick!” Thesquire pulled his coat about 
him and wheeled upon the old man. “Don’t say 
athing. I can’t afford the price.” The peremp- 
tory tone made old Mr. Dick shrink. 

“Eben!” The squire turned back to the door. 
“Step here!” 

Eben Dexter had thought it best not to be 
seen in the transaction. He was used to bar- 
gaining and he thought the sight of a stranger 
might raise the price. He did not know what 
kind of a man Mr. Dick was. Then he had 
wanted to enjoy his cigar. But he, too, had been 
observing some of the very things the squire 
had observed, and the cigar had lost its flavor. 

He threw it aside in disgust as he stepped 
inside at his brother’s call, and saw the white- 
| haired, bent, shabby old man trying to hide 
disappointment in unnecessary attentions to the 
animal in the stall. 

“This is my brother, Mr. Dick.” The squire’s 
tone was cool and even. The old man raised his 
faded, misty eyes and bowed silently. “He'll 
make you an offer for your horse.” 

Eben Dexter looked in surprise at his brother. 
“Not going to buy it yourself?” he asked. 

“We can’t afford it.” The squire made a 
comprehensive gesture that took in the wondering 
boys, Mr. Dick and himself. “Make him the 
offer you made me.” 

Eben Dexter raised his shaggy eyebrows, 
glanced at the boys, who were staring straight 
into their father’s eyes, looked once more at his 
brother, took hold of his own coat-collar and 
shook himself up. “Mr. Dick, I'll buy you! 
horse for two hundred dollars.” 

“What!” The old man gasped. 


The squire’s tone was 








| “I guess I can add a hundred on my own 
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account,” said Eben Dexter, coolly, nodding 
sturdily back at his brother, and then laughing 
encouragingly as he saw old Mr. Dick clinging 
trembling to the manger. “*That’l] make three. 
That is what your horse is worth.” 

“And I could not afford to give what she is 
worth,” said the squire, recovering his most 
matter-of-fact manner. 

The Dexters were prompt to act when a 
decision was reached. A check was drawn on 
the spot, while the squire tried to ward off the 
proken thanks that Mr. Dick attempted to utter. | 

“No poorhouse, no poorhouse,” he murmured, | 
again and again, causing both men to shuffle 
about uneasily, and sending Don and Aleck 
outside for a violent wrestling-match by way of 
concealing their emotion. 

“You'll have a horse when I can afford it,’’ the 
squire simply said to the boys, as the two men 
came out to find them thus joyously engaged, 
and to send them back for Doll. He knew that 
his sons understood. 

“I'm glad a Dexter’s got him,” reiterated old 
man Dick, his bent form straightened up, his 
eyes beaming, as he stepped spryly about making 
preparations for Doll’s departure. “It aint so 
hard to let her go now. Oh, but it’s what a man 
takes along when he makes a bargain that shows 
his religion. You should be proud of your 
father, boys.” 

“We are,” Don promptly answered, elevating 
his chin proudly. “It’s better than even having 
Doll our own selves.” 

But Aleck could not refrain from a boast at 
the tea-table. “I tell you,” said he, “it takes a 
Dexter to make a bargain, though, and this is 





the best one yet.” 
The squire looked across at his wife and she 
smiled with loving approval. fF G, GRANT. 
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A Colorado Shepherdess. 


HE Spanish Peaks were 
beginning to wreathe them- 
selves in evening blues. 
Overhead a spectral] moon 
already showed its white 
face, and the few crickets 
which had been able to 
finish the droughty summer 
Ts were chirping a drowsy 
=~ even-song in the dense 
. brush of greasewood 
% behind the house of 
aie yuan Abeytos. 

- — From the stacks 
of the new shaft daily sinking toward the coal 
measures underlying the Colorado foot-hills a 













thin ooze of vapor issued. The cries of the| 
hoister could be heard at intervals, for the | 
night-shift was on duty. Also, now and then, | 
as the bucket rose to the mouth of the shaft | 
laden with refuse from below, there arose a| 
creaking of cables, and presently a sharp clash 
of steel and stone. 

“Much business over there! Much money!’ 
said Juan Abeytos to himself, viewing such 
details of these operations as could be seen from 
his door-step. The shaft was across the cafion, 
and Juan lived a little below, on the opposite 
hillside. 

“Much work for boys!” said Juan, sighing 
deeply as he caught sight of a Mexican lad 
coming up from the ojo with a bucket of water 
for the miners. “That boy yonder, he will 





earn —?” Juan lost himself in an envious specu- 
lavion as to the probable amount of little Luis 
Orti’s wages. 

“See what it is to have sons!” groaned Juan. 
“Me—I have only daughters—five of them—five 
daughters! Ay! ay!” He leaned back com- | 
fortably against the chocolate-hued walls of his 
adobe house, and cast a mournful eye up toward 
the jutting beams of the mud roof. 

Not far away were two or three little bird’s- 
nests of dwellings built of mud and sticks, and 
about the open doors of these, children were 
playing—Mexican children with brown faces, 
and jet-black eyes. Among 
them Juan Abeytos could 
See four of his own brood. 

The oldest of them all, 
Luisita, was not playing. 
She was too old for that, 
being fourteen—a tall girl, 
whose thoughtful face was 
marked with straight, dense 
brows. Luisita had a book in her hand. She 
Was sitting by herself against the beehive-shaped 
mud oven hard by the goat corral. About her a 
little black kid was gambolling, but Luisita did | 
not notice it; she was very busy with her book. | 
Juan could see her lips moving. It was the | 
lesson for to-morrow, no doubt. 

Luisita went to school in Aguilar, the town on 
which the cafion opened, a mile away, and Juan 
had been told by the schoolmistress that his 
oldest girl was what the Americanos called | 
“smart.” Juan was wont to grunt rather doubt- 
fully when such things were told him. “Smart! 
What good is that for a girl?” 

_ It Luisita had been smart and a boy, then | 
indeed matters would wear another face; for | 
there was plenty of work over at the new shaft, | 
—there would be even more, once the coal began 
to show,—and Luisita could have had occupation 
there. Hola, yes! with a son always employed, 
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there would never bea lack of meal in the bag | and in a moment hundreds of goats were strug- | but he did not know how little valorous Luisita 


or meat in the barrel. 
girls — Juan broke off his meditations to glance 
gloomily toward Luisita. 

Luisita’s head was, however, no longer bent 
studiously down. Her face was lifted and 
smiling, and her eyes were set 
eagerly upon the house, as if 
they saw there something of 
indeed an interesting character. 
Her father, observing her, sud- 
denly shuffied round to see what 
might be going on behind him. 

The door, which had been. 
closed, was now open, and on ~ 
the threshold stood a wrinkled 
crone whose toothless lips were 
expanded ina genial smile. In 
her arms she held something 
wrapped in a black shawl, some- 
thing which moved a little, and 
seemed to give forth a sound 
much like the bleating of a lamb. 

“Juan Enrique Abeytos,”’ she said, impor- 
tantly, “give thanks and rejoice. Another 
daughter is sent you. It will be called Benita, 
which is to say, blessed. Great are your mer- 
cies, Juan Enrique A beytos!’’ 

At this there was intense excitement among 
the neighboring children, who gathered clamor- 
ously about the smal] sefiorita in the black shawl, 
and tugged at her and besought a look. Luisita 


was holding up Sofia, aged three, for a glance at | 


Benita’s blinking black eyes. 
said Luisita, in English. 

“Hermosa,” said Sofia, preferring her own 
language. 

One by one Luisita lifted the children. Mother 
Baca declined to stoop; her back was too old, 
she said. When the last had looked, Luisita 
turned to make sure none had been left out, and 
as she did so she saw her father standing with 
averted face, with a hand across his eyes. 


“Pretty, pretty,” 


“Father!” cried Luisita, rushing to him: 


“Are you ill? Speak tome, my father! Speak 
tome! Father! father!’ 

Juan let his hand fall. “I am thinking,’ he 
said, in Spanish, “that now I shall have none to 
lean on in my old age. Yes, Luisita, I have 
always the pain in my side if I work much, and 
soon I shall be too aged to work at all.” 

Luisita stared at him. Her father, so far as 
she could remember, had seldom seemed to do 
anything but sit in the sun, or ride his pony up 
and down the cafion. It was her mother who 


toiled in their little veya to raise corn for the | 


bread ; it was she who was always busy braiding 
rugs and weaving blankets. It was she who 
sold the eggs, the goatskins; who kept the 
ditches open in the summer and the firewood 
ready in the winter. The idea of hard labor 
was, therefore, one which Luisita found hard to 
associate with her father. 

“You can see,” said Juan, with sorrowful 
dignity, “that if I had a family of sons like Orti, 
I would soon be rich. My flocks would cover 
these hills like the flocks of Ramon Sierra. | 
would be a great man. As it is—Ay dime!” 
(Woe is me!) And Juan heaved a great sigh. 

Luisita fell back a little. Her face was pale 
in its brownness. “You would like us to be 
sons? I and Ines and Clara and Maria and 
Sofia and—and Benita?” 

“Si, si,” assented her father. 
better.”” 

“But,” said Luisita, “people who are not men 
work. My mother,—my good mother, — she 
works, is it not so?” 

Juan nodded slowly. 


“Tt would be 


“But now the little one 


| will take all her time. How are we to have 
| bread this winter? Me, I know not!” 


Luisita drew a quick breath as she said, “We 
will have bread—all of us! Me, I will earn it! 
I am strong. My head is as good as if I were a 
son. At school 1 am high beyond every boy 
there. 1 will not go to school any more, though 
I love itso! I had a hope that sometime I might 
be the mistress, but I can learn by myself while 
I work.” 

“Work!” said Juan, amusedly. “And what 
will you do? They will not have you in the 
mines. You cannot herd the flocks —” 

“Why can I not?” cried Luisita. “I know 
the ways of the creatures. To-morrow I will 
send and beg Ramon Sierra for the charge of 
one of his herds of goats.” 

Juan sniffed. “They do not herd—girls do 
not—in this country. In Mexico, perhaps, but 
not here. Ramon Sierra will laugh at you!’’ 

He felt, however, a trifle uneasy, for Ramon 
Sierra might also laugh to think of a man letting 
his daughter ask for such work; but then, 
Ramon Sierra did not know what it is to have a 
pain in his side every time he stooped. 

“Isknow as much as Elohio Orti, who has the 
herd now,” said Luisita. “He cannot cipher 
above long division. Besides, I have heard that 
he is going to tend the fires over at the mine. I 
will ask him.” 

The next day Luisita did not go to school, but 
went instead up the cafion to the spring, and sat 
beside it to wait until Elohio Orti should bring 
the flock to water. Presently a pungent smell 
began to fill the dry, light air. A tinkle of many 
bells followed, and like the sound of a summer 
shower, the fall of innumerable little hoofs rattled 
upon the hard ground. 

A great Cashmere ram, with a pelt like yellow 
silk, trotted into sight at the bend of the hill, 








panting to the rear, and Elohio Orti, a dark 
youth in a scarlet cap, approached the ojo in 
response to Luisita’s gesture. ‘ 

He listened in amazement to her explanation. | 

“But, sefiorita,—yes, it is true that I | 
give up the herd soon,—but Ramon 
Sierra would never trust it to a—a girl!” 

“Why wouldn’t he?” 

“Why, the—the coyotes, sefiorita! How | 
would you do when a coyote steals down 
from the mountains ?” . 

“What do you do?” 

“Oh, me? I shout, or I set on the | 
dogs.” 

“So should I,” said Luisita, calmly. 
“= “Besides, there are hardly any coyotes | 
left around here. I am not afraid, if only 
Ramon Sierra will give me the chance.” 

“You can write. He lives in Pueblo,” 
said Elohio, respectfully. He remembered 
that Luisita made nothing of reading hard 
things in the Fifth Reader, although he himself, | 
who was older, found trouble with the Second. 
| “Me, I will write, too, and tell him you are 
| able,”? he added, generously. 
| “Gracias!” cried Luisita, rising. 

“Yes, sefiorita, I will write and say, “lhe 
| person who wants your flock is a 
| good person, very good—Caramba ! 
Yes! Me, Elohio Orti, I say it.’” 

“Bien!” said Luisita, stifling a 

|tear of gratitude as she left him. 
When she reached home she set about 
the fabrication of the important letter. 
| “Sefior Sierra,” she wrote, “TI desire 
| to have the care of your herd in this 
| cafion. Elohio Orti will tell you I am 
capable.” To this she signed her 
name, and having done so, mounted a 
| burro and rode off to the post-office. 
| After this the days went slowly 
| wearily, for there was no answer. 





by and | 
Luisita’s 
| heart was heavy, and she wept at the thought of 


| the winter. Her mother wept also. 

“The little ones cannot go to school,” she said. 
“They will have no shoes. Your father is good 
and kind, Luisita. If it were not for the pain in 
| his side, he could get work in the mine. As it 
is—O Nuestro Senor!” 

“There will be shoes, little mother,” said | 
Luisita, confidently; but her soul sickened 
because no word came from Pueblo. 

One morning in October, as she scattered a 
| few crumbs to the magpies who made free of the 
| corral, she heard some one calling. Out in the 
road stood Elohio 
Orti. 

“Muy bien, it’s 
all right!’ he cried, 
waving a_ letter. 
“He have write— 
yes, you take the 
flock to-morrow!” 
and he tossed his 
red cap. 

Luisita rushed 
out. “Giveme! give | 
me!” she gasped. “O Elohio Orti, you’re not 
fooling me? You wouldn’t play me a trick 
because I went above you so much in spelling?” 

“Caramba, no!’ muttered Elohio, feeling in 
his throat something which hurt. Poor little 
soul, how anxious she was! And there in the | 
doorway sat Juan Abeytos, sleeping placidly in 
the sun! Truly, he felt bad for her, he, Elohio 
Orti, knowing it is indeed no joke to herd goats 
on lonely hillsides all day and every day, espe- 
cially when the weather sharpens. He turned 
away, choking a little. 

“Take my cap,” he said, holding the red felt 
thing out behind him. “The flock will think 
you areme. They are not so wise, goats. And 
to-morrow I will make the dogs know you for 
master.” So saying, he went off. 

The next day Luisita entered upon her new 
work. Her mother wept more than ever to see | 
the girl start blithely away, with a book tied in 
her belt, the red cap planted over her ears, and 
six layers of bread and dried meat packed ina 
tin under her arm. 

Juan himself did not watch Luisita’s depart- 
ure. There would be meal in the sack, yes, but 
for some reason Juan did not feel at his best. 
Perhaps he wondered what the neighbors would 











say of him. 

As to Luisita, she found the dogs willing to 
accept her. ‘‘Never let them know 
they are dogs,” said Elohio. ‘They 
| think they are guats, like the rest. 
If they should find out that they 
were not, you might not be able 
to contro] them.” 

Luisita promised to keep the dogs 
in ignorance of their real nature. 
She learned where the best grazing 
was to be found, and where little 
rills of snow-water might be looked 
for round about among the ravines. 
Also she learned the signals, and 
how long before nightfall she must ~ 
turn the herd toward the corral. 

“When you want advice, you can always find 
me at the mine,” said Elohio. He swept off his 
new sombrero politely in departing. As he 
looked back and saw the little, lonely figure on 
the sterile hillside among the goats, something 





dimmed his eye. “Valerosa!” he murmured; 


| chill 





| too indulgent to my children. 
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Whereas with girls,—jfive | gling at the stream, while the dogs dropped | at that moment felt. 


Weeks passed on. Luisita seemed to need no 
advice, since she never came to the mine. Some- 
times Elohio, shovelling. perpetual coal into the 
boiler fires, distinguished a scarlet speck away 
up the cafion of Gonzales, and knew that Luisita 
was bringing the herd to water. Sometimes, 


| when her charges overran a neighboring hill like 
| spilled curd, he could see the girl stretched below 


a shrub oak, resting after the hard climb, and 
always with a book over her face. 

The weather fell harsh, and frost came and 
winds roared perpetually through the 
cafions, even while the unwearying Colorado 
sun shone all day long. School was open again, 
and three of the Abeytos children, well-gar- 
mented, went daily down the road to town, laden 
with lunch-buckets. Only Luisita was no longer 
in the little throng, but spent her time far away 
from people and houses, searching good places 
for the goats to graze and be sheltered, and 
driving them before the sharp wind. 

It happened on a certain blustering morning 
that a man of considerable presence, with gold 
lace on his hat and some glittering decorations 
on his saddle, came dashing toward the house of 
Juan Abeytos. Seeing him, Juan, who had 
been toasting himself at the fire, uttered a ery, 
and flung the door 
open hospitably 
wide, for the 
stranger was Ra- 
mon Sierra. 

Sefior Sierra did 
not dismount. He 
gave Juan a con- 


descending nod, 
and said, “Ah, 
Abeytos! Where 


will the Gonzales 
flock be at present? 
Your son, | believe, has charge. 1 am selling a 
bunch this morning.” 

Juan gasped a little. He lifted a finger, and 
following its direction, Sierra saw through the 
clear, cold air a great mass of pushing white in 
the ravine beyond. The dogs clamored excitedly 
on the edge of the moving blanket, and behind 
them walked a slim figure, with blowing braids 
of black and a scarlet cap. 

“It is my daughter,” said Juan. “Sons, alas! 
I have none. But Luisita is a good girl. Not 
the first cabrito has she lost since you gave her 
the flock.” 

“Gave her the flock! Me! Gave a girl—a 
child—my flocks! Guardate!” 

“We have your letter, senor cabellero.” 

“I gave the flock to the friend of ‘Elohio Orti. 
How should I notice the name? And you, 
Abeytos, why have you let a girl—none too big 
or strong—undertake such a task ?” 

“She is most resolute, is Luisita,” said Juan. 
“She wished to labor for her people. Me—I am 
What could I 
say? I have always the pain in my side if 
I turn the hand.” 

“She is not able —” 

“Si, si, she is sm-a-art, sefior! When you 
examine the school a year ago, it is she who take 
the prizes. You remember? The head one is 
my Luisita.” 

“Is she that girl?” cried Sierra, angrily. “Of 
all the Mexican children I saw, she was the 
most promising. The maestra called my atten- 
tion to her scholarship. And now she herds 
goats! Is that a book she has?” 

“It is always a book,” said Abeytos. 

“Call her,” said Sierra. 

In obedience to the signal, Luisita came run- 
ning; as she ran, she called to the head dog to 
be on guard in her absence. 

Seeing Sierra, she stopped short, and began to 
tremble. Perhaps he had come to dispossess 
her! 

“All is well with the flock, sefior,” she said, 
faintly. 

Sierra regarded the cold, red hands, the weather- 
bronzed cheek. He saw also the firm chin, the 
direct eyes and wide forehead. 

“You have done well,” he said. 
one, such work is not for girls. 
back to school.” 

At this Luisita clasped her hands and cried 
out piteously : 

“‘Sefior, the—the little ones! the little sisters! 
We are very poor! Ah, I beg—I pray —” 

“If it were not for my side,” began Juan, 
sorrowfully, “I —’’ 

But Sierra checked him. 
“T will get you a place in the 
Mexican store in Aguilar,” 
said he. “That work will 
not hurt your side. I sup- 
pose you are anxious to 
work ?” 

“Yes! yes!” eried Juan, 
beginning to glow at mere 
thought of the exalted posi- 
tion mentioned. 'To be behind 
the counter all day, with 
nothing to do but wrap 
parcels and set the price of ° 
eggs and give or refuse credit like a prince—this 
was something worthy of him! “Oh yes, sefior; 
it is what I am best fitted for, me!’’ 

“Bueno,” said Sierra. “And Luisita returns 
to school to-morrow. Luisita, listen. You will 
soon be through with this school. When you 


“But, little 
You must go 
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are, you shall come to Pueblo and go on learning | promptly given into the hands of the police and 


with my daughters.” 
“© sefior! Then I shall some day be a 
maestra myself, perhaps!’ 


| led off to jail. 


“Mashallah !” they said wonderingly, one to 


figs, strung upon a cord, until they alight among 
the branches, where they are allowed to hang. 


These are only the bitter and worthless fruit of 


| another, as they were led away, “how should we | the wild fig-trees, but the Turks have a belief 


“Doubtless. But stop erying and stop thanking | know that the thing could go backward as well| that they possess the peculiar property of 


me. 
what you have tried so unselfishly to do and 
be alone. You think of others first.” 

“And you, sefior, you think of others —”’ 


“Not always first, I’m afraid,” said Sierra, | back, and make no more attempts to 


sighing and taking up his rein. 
Eva WILDER BRODHEAD. 


—————— 
HEPATICA. 


All the woodland 
And the lew an 


ath is broken— 

sunny slope 

Is alive with sudden hope 

When appears thy silent teken. 

Dora Read Goodale. 
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In the Fig Country. 
IN eating figs in my own 
thought of the swarthy, 


bent over them in the grow- 
ing, gathering and packing 
of the fruit. But since 
visiting that wild country 
of Asia Minor where figs 
grow, I shall nevermore eat 
them without seeing again 
the great trees laden with 
fruit, the camel-drivers, the 
porters and the numerous picturesque men, 
women and children who take part in preparing 
and sending the figs to us of the Western world. 

In visiting the temples of Ephesus in Asia 
Minor, the sight of the large trees laden with figs 
here and there along the way led us farther on 
into the fig country itself, which is the valley of 
the Meander River—that winding stream whose 
name has the significance of devious ways the 
whole world over. It “meanders” in and out, 
skirting a valley of fifty miles, and this stretch 
of country is the heart of the most celebrated fig 
district in the world. 

It was a surprise to find a railway running 
through this district. We took our seats at 
Smyrna in shining new cars, cushioned with 
blue plush and decorated with mirrors. This 
Ottoman railroad through the fig country is very 
recent, and all the appointments are luxuriously 
new. 

But it was easy to realize that we were in a 
country where railroads are not common, for 
looking from the windows, we saw long trains 
of camels laden with bags of figs and bundles of 
Ushak carpets, led by Turkish drivers. Far off 
were bare and treeless mountains and wild 
gorges with curious stone bridges over the 
ravines. The country here has long been the 
haunt of brigands, and as it is said to be unsafe 
to pass unescorted, I felt a little alarm, although 
the possibility of being carried off to one of these 
mountain heights was lessened by the security 
of a modern railway train. 

But the brigands had recently attacked the 
train. We were told the story by a gentleman 
who lived in Smyrna. When the brigands 
learned that a railway was to be put through 
their province, by which strangers could safely 
pass through their country without paying them 
the usual enforced toll, they became highly 
indignant. After watching several trains flying 
past, their indignation rose to such a height that 
they resolved to attack one. 

Back in their mountain lairs, overlooking the 
odious railway, they held several noisy consulta- 











tions as to the best way to stop a train. One | 


suggested throwing a strong rope around the 
locomotive and stopping it as one would a 
buffalo. 

Another had discovered that it was the fire in 
the engine which made the thing go, and he 
offered to spring upon the engine as it passed 
and dash a pail of water upon the fire. But an 
older and wiser Turk, doubting whether either 
of these methods of stopping a train would avail, 
gave orders to pile great stones upon the track. 
And this was what the brigands did. 

The engine-driver of the oncoming train 
between Smyrna and Ayasaluk, seeing the stone 
barricade before him, stopped just in time. The 
brigands concealed behind the stones then sprang 
out, jumped upon the footboards and forced the 
guard to unlock the doors of the compartments, 
whereupon they proceeded to rob the screaming 
passengers. 

The guard, however, being a cool little English- 
man, had a happy thought. While the robbers 
were busy with their prey inside the carriages he 
ran along the train and locked every door. 
.Then climbing upon the engine, he quickly 
reversed it and started the train back to Smyrna 
at such a rate of speed as the people in that 
leisurely country had never before dreamed 
possible. The brigands, startled at the move- 
ment of the train, left their victims and leaned, 
shouting and shaking their fists with rage, from 
every window. 

“Stop it! Stop it!” they yelled, as the train 
flew past every station. “The thing can go 
backward! Who would have thought it? Stop 
it!” 

When Smyrna was reached the brigands were 


turbaned heads that had | 


| 





country, how little I had | 
|a detour from here on horseback to 


|the Turks and even the Greeks in 


| them, and an occasional Greek in the 


| where we alighted, were huge nests of 
| these storks built in rows among the 








I am only going to help you to do and be | as forward?” 


| preventing the cultivated figs from falling from 


Since then the brigands have contented them-| the trees before they are fully ripe. No tree, 
selves with the old way of “holding up” the | therefore, is left without its little necklace of 


unwary traveller on foot or on horse- 


stop railway trains. 
The men we saw along the way 
looked very little like brigands, though 


their native garb always appear to us 
more or less fierce. There were many 
flocks of sheep among the rocks, with 
herdsmen in baggy trousers tending 


same baggy trousers on a tiny donkey. 
Green rushes grew in the marshes 
where buffalo wallowed, and numer- 
ous storks flew about. At Ayasaluk, 


ruined towers and walls. We made 


visit the famous temples at Ephesus a 
few miles away, before resuming our journey. 

It is at Ayasaluk that the fig country begins, 
although it is not until one reaches the Meander 
valley farther on that the whole country is given 
up to the cultivation of the fruit. A mountain 
road of steep grade rises beyond Ayasaluk, giving 
beautiful backward glimpses of the far-famed 
harbor of Smyrna as the train winds in and out 
of the spurs of the Salatin Mountains. Below 
are the towers of ruined Ephesus, and far away 
in the blue distance of sea shines the island of 
Samos. The mountain grade crossed, the valley 
on the other side is reached and the beautiful fig 
orchards appear. 

The peculiar quality of the soil along the 
Meander River is what makes this so rich a 
fig-growing. district. The deep loam has the 
property of retaining moisture a long time—a 
valuable quality in the hot summers, which are 
apt to sap the life of the trees. Strange to say, 
the strong green leaves of a fig-tree retain their 
strength and color long after the tree has 
received its death-blow. It is only when the 
fruit should mature and does not that the fig- 
grower knows that his tree is becoming stunted, 
or is dying for want of moisture. 

In this land of no forests, where olive and fig 
are almost the only trees one sees, a fig orchard 
in full, glossy leaf and laden with fruit is a most 
refreshing sight. Though the trees bear fruit in 
the early summer from the buds of last year, it 
is in the autumn, from the second crop, that the 
largest harvest is gathered. 

The figs of this region are very large, weighing 





















A FIG ORCHARD. 


sometimes even as much as 
four ounces. They are short 
and fat, one might say, and 
filled with a whitish pulp in a 
centre of red, and dripping 
with amber drops, which are 
like honey in appearance, but 
not in taste. 

Indeed, the first taste of a ripe 
fig is apt to be disappointing ; 
the stranger at first rarely likes 
the insipid and rather flat 
flavor of the fresh fruit, but 
often learns in time to be fond 
of it. To me, however, the fresh 
fig always remained a mere mass of tasteless pulp. 

Unlike apples, pears, plums and cherries, figs 
must not be picked from the branches and the 
tree must not be shaken to dislodge the ripe 
fruit. When the figs are ready they drop to the 
ground without aid, and lie as they fall, almost 
always unbroken, in spite of their size and 
weight. They must be picked up at once, as 
they spoil even in one day after falling. 

During the ripening of the figs the orchards 
are very carefully watched against thieves. 
Little beds, or scaffoldings, of rushes are con- 
structed among the orchards, whereon the 
watchers of the fig gardens lie with sticks and 
knives and daggers short and long, with which 
to punish the intruders. Very picturesque are 
these old Turks, called beckji, who guard the 
ripening figs, their turbaned heads sticking up 
from over the barricades and their wide belts 
bristling with weapons. 

Another curious sight is to see men go from 
tree to tree and toss up little necklaces of green 





A BRIGAND. 





TRANSPORTING FIGS. 





wild figs. The natives are so imbued 
with this belief that when the wild 
crop fails they will pay large prices 
even for a few of the wild figs to hang 
upon their trees. 

When the ripe figs are fast falling 
to the ground the fig orchard presents 
a scene so busy, and at the same 
time so picturesque, that if one has 
onee seen it one can never forget it. 
The men, women and children are 
turned into the gardens to gather the 
fruit from the ground. With large 
rush baskets they go from tree to tree, 
bending, gathering, carrying, laughing 
and chatting, their various-colored 
Oriental robes making brilliant patches 
of color under the dark shade of the 
trees. 

Most of this part of the work is 
done by the women, and it is surprising what 
heavily laden baskets they can carry. They 
often wear the loose Turkish trousers tied in at 
the ankles, and on wrists, arms, necks and waists 
they string ornaments of gold, silver and other 
metal. Beside them are pretty little dark-eyed 
children, some of whom are old enough to help 
their mothers gather the figs. 

The trousers worn by the men 
in this region are very full and 
very short—often not longer than 
a loin-cloth. This makes the 
stockinged legs, down to the slip- 
pered feet, appear very long. A 
wide, loose sash extending up 
under the armpits in addition to 
these short, full trousers gives the 
body a very swathed appearance 
about the waist. 

Away from under the shade of 
the trees a place is arranged under 
the full glare of the hot sun for 
drying the figs. Long platforms 
of earth, raised about six inches 
high, with little paths between them, are strewn 
with rushes, and on these are placed single 
layers of the ripe figs. At first they touch each 
other, but in the hot sun they soon shrivel until 
they are far apart. 

When the drying is completed the figs are 
carried in bags to Smyrna, there to be prepared 
for shipment to all parts of the world. 

It is in the carrying of the figs to Smyrna, 
across the stone bridges and over the mountain 

gorges, that the camels and camel-men play so 

prominent a part. Long trains of the great, 
ugly beasts are laden with goat-hair bags and 
driven by their owners, called devegees, to the 
stations. From the peaks of the saddles or 
under their necks hang the peculiar bells worn 
by the camels. These are made in Erzerum, 
and are a series of bells, one within the other, 
the second bell forming the clapper for the 
first, the third for the second, and so on down 
to the last tiny bell. The sound of these rude 
bells is like that of a doleful tom-tom rather 
than a musical tinkle, and they make almost 
the only sound in a train of hundreds of camels, 
whose soft, pad- 
like feet make no 
noise upon the 
stones. 

Formerly the 
bags of figs were 
transported all the 
way by camels, 
but since the intro- 
duction of the rail- 
way they are thus 
carried to the sta- 
tions only, and are 
thence transported 
in freight - cars. 
At the Caravan 
Bridge station 
near Smyrna the 
fruit is again un- 
loaded and placed 
upon the camels’ 
backs, to be carried two miles farther to the 
narrow bazar-lanes wherein are the sorting and 
packing houses of Smyrna. 

The devegees, or camel-men, see to the putting 
on and taking off of the bags of figs, and have 
trains of camels at both stations. They are 
most important men in their way, these devegees, 
and are selected for their honesty, as it is they 
who also do the bartering and selling of the fruit 
to the Jew and Greek fig merchants of Smyrna 
and carry the money back to the owners of the 
fig orchards. 

The camel-men are not more important, how- 


ever, than the famous Smyrna porters, who are | 


known the world over for the tremendous weights 
they carry. This race of strong Turks all come 
from the province of Ushak, where the carpets 
are made. They are regularly trained from 
youth to carry tremendous burdens, in view of 
one day being porters in Smyrna. 

It is said that when a boy is born in Ushak 
the wish breathed over his cradle is that he may 
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become a “good Smyrna porter.” They carry 
their heaviest loads in the lifting of bales of 
carpets, but in the fig markets during the 
packing season they lift bags of the fruit, one 
piled on another, up to five hundred pounds in 
weight. 

If the fig orchards back in the interior of Asia 
Minor are interesting, the packing-houses in 
Smyrna are still more so. . Narrow, dirty streets 
are devoted to this greatest industry of Smyrna, 
and through these, during the season of pulling, 
packing and unloading, it is almost impossible to 
pass. A mass of camels, bags, porters, devegees, 
Jews, Turks and Greeks block the way, and 
in going into one of the low barns, called 
fig-warehouses, one must climb over slippery 
goatskin bags and dive under ugly camels’ 
mouths, dripping with foam. 

These warehouses teem with such a variety of 
nationalities, such a babel of tongues, such 
hundreds of unclean brown fingers which handle 
the fruit, that when the figs come on at dessert 
one would rather not remember this part of the 
process. 

The porters empty the bags into piles on the 
floors of the sorting-rooms, and here Greek, 
Turkish, Jewish and Armenian women with 
quick fingers separate the fruit. Gently feeling 
and pressing each fig between the thumb and 
finger, these women decide which shall go into 
the first, second and third piles, where they are 
then tossed. 

The best and choicest figs are known as eleme 
and the inferior qualities as horda. The refuse 





figs are left upon the floor to be gathered up in a 
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mass and made into sweetmeats, or pressed into 
a kind of cake used for bread. 

As like seeks like the world over, the groups 
around the various piles of figs are usually of the 
same nationality—Greek with Greek, Turk with 
Turk, Jew with Jew. Among the motley crowd 
are wrinkled old crones, matrons with their 
infants, young girls and children, and such a 
variety of types, of dress and of tongues is 
beneath these low Oriental roofs that words fail 
to describe the scene. Many of the younger 
women are very beautiful, with dark, flashing 
eyes, and the babies are such lovely brown-eyed 
little creatures that one longs to adopt them. 
There is surely no other such scene of dark-eyed 
women workers in the world—except perhaps in 
the cigarette factory at Seville. 

In other rooms from the women, or in the 
rude outer courts, are congregated the men who 
pull and finally pack the fruit. Before I went to 
the fig country I had never heard of this necessary 
operation of “pulling” figs. Very few of the 
women have fingers strong enough, and this 
process is therefore usually left to the men. 

These, of as many nationalities as the women, 
sit on benches at long wooden tables with 
baskets of assorted figs before them, which the 
porters carry in constantly. Beside every man 
there is a can of salt water into which he dips 
his fingers before pulling each fig; then with 
thumb and finger he first pulls and then presses 
the fig flat, splitting it to the stem. 

The skill with which this is done comes only 
from long practice. In this form, which is the 
one familiar to us, the figs keep moist much 
longer than the inferior figs which are packed in 
square form with unbroken skins. 

Strangely enough, the salt brings out thie 
sugar contained in the pulp, without leaving a 
flavor of salt in the dried fruit, although we were 
told that if we were to eat the figs before they 
had been packed three months, we might easily 
detect a briny flavor in the outer skins. 

The last process of the figs is the packine. 
This, too, is done by the men who sit at the 
tables. The best kinds, the eleme, are packed 
in boxes, and the inferior sorts, the horda, i 
barrels. The Greeks are considered the best an 
quickest packers, and consequently they earn 
the most money, often from a dollar to a dollar 
and a half a day, which is very high wages for 
Smyrna. As is the case with the women, the 
men who pack usually sit together, Greek with 
Greek, Turk with Turk. 

At the Turkish table are mixed in the Jews, 
and here the inferior figs are packed in barrels. 
When several layers have been put in the barrel 
a board is placed across the top, and in climbs 
the packer in his gay Eastern dress, stampi!s 
|and packing until the mass is sufficient!) 

flattened. The board is then removed, and more 
figs put in until the barrel is full. Let us be 
thankful that the bare feet do not touch the fruit, 
| as is often the case in wine-making and suga!- 
packing. ; 
| The pictures which these men make in their 
| dress of various nationalities are not less striking 
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than those presented by the women. But the 
sober dried figs, as we get them, give but little 
reflection of the brilliantly colored people who 
have handled them in their own country. 
ELEANOR HoDGENs. 
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In Eight Chapters.—Chapter II. 


objects in the boat, sped over the hard 

beach, shouting for his father, whom the 
point concealed, he heard suddenly and faintly 
another voice than his own frightened one: 
“Zimri! O Zimri!” It was Rawn’'s voice, in 
anger and appeal. 

Zimri shouted in answer, and ran forward 
again. As he doubled the point, he saw his 
father standing up to his waist in the undertow, 
struggling desperately with some object at his 
feet. The tide was creeping higher and higher 
toward Rawn’s face as he bent over. 

“A line, Zimri!”’ he shouted. “Quick! quick! 
Help me get a parbuckle here! Gold! O Lord, 
there it goes! Lively, I say! Consarn thee, 
where’s thee been?’’ It was curious that Rawn 
reverted to the speech of his Quaker grandfather 
only when excited, or when mildly abusing 
Zimri or Crummel. 

Zimri seized a coil of line and plunged out 
through the surf. Then Rawn, still struggling, 
broke forth into a torrent of disjointed explana- 
tions: 

“It’s gold—Lord, there it goes again! It’s a 
cask ; I seen it liftin’ out o’ the holler of a wave. 
Lively, Zimri! Get a parbuckle onto it! Well, 
I swan, the way it slips! It’s all worn smooth 
by shiftin’ round on the bottom. How do I 
know it’s gold? Why, I heard it clink! It’sa 
cask of that gold out’n the Spaniard that was 
wrecked on the point two year ago!” 

Zimri did his best to help his father, but was 
of little use. The water was already so deep 
about the treasure that every wave lifted the boy 
off his feet. The undertow rolled the cask sea- 
ward, but still Rawn worked and shouted 
furiously. 

“Gold, Zimri! gold!” he screamed. “Dive 
down, consarn thee, do get a hitch on it! I 
dassent take my feet off it now, or we'll lose it 
entirely, it’s so deep! Run out to shore, Zimri! 
Make a parbuckle—O Lord, there it goes again !’’ 

Doubling his line, Zimri plunged under a 
breaker, and digging at the sand, managed to 
get a double turn round the cask before his 
breath was exhausted. Then he floundered out 
and made fast the ends, while Rawn hauled on 
the bight. It held for a moment; Rawn could 
feel the cask roll under his parbuckle. Then it 
slipped suddenly, letting him over backward, 
and a breaker washed over him. When he 
found his feet again, he could just touch the cask 
with his toe, while the tide lapped about his 
throat. 


A Zimri, after he had discovered the dread 


Rawn’s despair was pitiful ; the treasure under 
his feet might as well have been on the other side 
of the earth! The tide would cut away the 
sand under it, carry it no one knew how far, 
and bury it. 

Suddenly the boy remembered the boat. 

“Lights, Rawn Bunker!” heshouted. “There’s 
a boat come ashore on Macy’s Point, and dead 
men in her! Come quick! The tide’ll cut her 
off again, and we’ll lose her !”” 

“A boat! Fetch her quick, Zimri! O Lord— 
there, I can’t touch it! Quick, Zimri—the boat!” 

So Zimri ran back over the beach, forgetting 
the fear that had driven him away ; but the tide 
had preceded him; he saw the boat well out 
from the shore, moving slowly westward. 
Despair seized him as he marked his prize 
moving out to sea again. Could he swim to it? 
Fear struggled with resolution. “If he’d only 
take his arm down!” thought Zimri. 

Then the boat turned slowly and bore in 
toward the point, as if offering him a last chance. 
He threw off his coat and plunged in with a gasp 
before he should have time to change his mind. 
Swimming rapidly, he crossed the boat’s course 
and grasped it by the stern. 

He might have clambered in, but the sight 
of the two silent passengers chilled him more 
than the water. So with hands on the gunwale, 
and aided by the tide, he pushed steadily toward 
the point, where Rawn’s head and shoulders 
were just visible above the gentle swell. 

He had little strength left when his feet 
touched bottom. Shutting his eyes, he dragged 
the boat ashore and sank exhausted on the sand. 

“Zimri! Oh, quick! Fetch a boat-hook! 
Hurry !” Rawn was shouting. 

The boy lay still a few moments—a lifetime 
to Rawn, who had lost all trace of his treasure— 
before he staggered to his feet and looked into 
the boat. hi 

The man in the bow was a sailor, evidently. 
Even in his first frightened glance Zimri noticed 





| locket sparkled at the delicate throat. 





| Rawn. 
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face. The covered figure in the stern was | 
smaller. The bilge-water was creeping higher | 


/and higher on it, when Zimri pushed the bow | 


out resolutely and drew the cloak aside. 
A child lay there, still and white, her head 
pillowed on a coil of rope. One hand was under 


'the pinched, white cheek. A tangle of golden 


hair was spread over the rope, its ends all dank | 
and matted with sea-water. A gold chain and 
The dress | 
was white, and marvellously rich to Zimri's 
unaccustomed eyes. 

He stood wondering, unheeding the cries of 
The boy had never seen such a child 


| before. The pretty Quaker children of the | 








| island were plainly dressed, and their hair hidden | 


beneath Quaker bonnets. He vaguely thought 
of angels, but an angel would have saved the 
ship! A sob rose in his throat; a pity such as 
he had never before felt swept over him as he | 
noted the parched lips and the hollow cheeks | 
still wet with sea-water—or was it tears? 
Reverently he bent over and touched them | 
softly. Then the child’s eyes opened,— wonderful | 
blue eyes,—blinked in the flood of sunshine, and | 
closed again wearily. 
“Rawn! Rawn Bunker! Comehere! Help! | 
Quick! She’s alive!” 
“But the gold, Zimri! I can’t find it!’ | 
“Oh, gold! What’s gold? Come, | tell you, | 
quick, she’s alive!” | 
Zimri raised his eyes as he shouted, and the 
strange look in his face brought Rawn obediently 
ashore. “‘Nay, they’re 


| cart, his eyes fixed on the wonderful child. 
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the tide. Rawn fastened his “‘waif’—a diamond- | 


shaped piece of board carved roughly with the 

letter “B’’—to an oar, and stuck this up to guard 

the whole. Thus his ownership was secured. 
Zimri lifted the golden-haired child and placed 


| her on a bed of seaweed that he had strown in 


the calash. He wondered what might be in the 
locket at her neck, but was too delicate of mind 


even to touch, much more to open it. 


Soon they started slowly along the beach 
toward Gideon’s Point, Zimri standing in the 
Her 
yellow hair glimmered upon the seaweed; her 


delicate face, still pillowed on her tiny hand, | 
peeped out from under the cloak. Zimri regarded | 


her as one might a sleeping angel! 

At Gideon’s Point they found a crowd gathered. 
Squire Tristram Gardner stood with a group 
clustered about Obed Swain, who was holding a 
ship’s name-plate bearing the word Rajah in gilt 
letters on a black ground. 

“Yea, it came ashore, Tristram,’”’ Obed was 
saying. “It’s the name of the wrecked bark, I 
make no doubt ;”’ and just then Rawn beckoned to 
the squire, and pointed to his own calash. Gardner 
approached, followed by the crowd. 

“There’s a little gell in my calash. She come 
ashore on Macy’s Point—drifted in with a dead 
sailor in a boat. Tristram, if your team’s here 
she’d ought to get to town quick.” 

“What's thee say? A little girl? Alive? 
a boat, thee said? From the Rajah?” 

“IT dunno, Tristram, the boat’s white and the 
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that, and the starved look in the rigid, white | property, skiff and wreckage, beyond reach of | be lightly gainsaid, Zimri, and thee showest a 


loving heart, boy, but I would that thee could 
think it best for the child to let her bless my 
lonely house.” 

It was spoken with delicacy, but Rawn instantly 
translated what Tristram had not expressed : 

“Be still, Zimri! Our house aint shipshape 
for the likes of her.” 

Zimri spoke nothing to that, but he had a swift 
vision of the squalor, the litter, the dirt, the 
ragged, frowzy brothers and sisters of whom he 
had never before thought as unfitted for any 
He still stood defiantly, although with 
a certain hesitation in his heart, and then felt 
Obed Swain’s mighty hand on his shoulder. 

“Zimri Bunker, thee is a brave lad,” said 
Obed. “Thee has the makings of a sailor in 
thee. I mind well last night how thee volunteered 
for the life-boat. Now then thee has a tenderness, 
I see, for the child the sea sent to thee. I put it 
to thyself if thee owes her care, and thee shall 
say thyself whether she shall go with thee to live 
or with Tristram.” 

The public, hearty praise, the appeal to his 
manliness, the fact that Obed was Zimri’s hero, 
the veiled call on him to be unselfish, all the 
affection he felt for the golden-haired child swept 
together through poor Zimri so that he could not 
speak ; but he had decided. The boy bowed his 
head to hide the tears that would come, and 
stood aside while Rawn lifted the little figure 
and gave her into Tristram Gardner’s arms. 

Tristram carried her, still sleeping, to his 
comfortable vehicle, and then, before covering 

her with his rug, 
touched the locket at 





dead, Zimri!” he 
whispered, standing 
beside the boy. 


“She aint dead! 
She winked!” 

“Then  they’re 
starved, Zimri! Oh, 
deary me, see them 
dry lips! Run and 
get the water-bottle, 
Zimri, and the cold 
fish!” And _ while 
Zimri darted away to 
the calash, Rawn 
spread the dry part 
of the cloak on the 
warm sand and ten- 
derly placed the child 
on it. The sailor in 
the bow was plainly 
past all help. 

The child’s eyes 
opened again as Zimri 
sprinkled some water 
in her face. Then he 
poured a little into 
his hand, thinking for 
the first time how 
rough it was. He 
held it to her parched 
lips, and she drank 
eagerly again and 
again. A shiver passed 
over her little body; 
the blue eyes opened wide and looked at Zimni. | 

“I’s hungry,” she said, weakly; but the| 
words were music to the two kneeling beside | 
her. Rawn broke the bread and fish, and Zimri | 
fed her with the crumbs, both watching with | 
all the eagerness of children. Rawn had utterly | 
forgotten the gold! At last he brought his | 
rough but kindly face close down before the little | 
castaway’s, and smiled invitingly. | 

“My eyes, little deary, aint you hungry! But | 
good little gell oughtn’t to eat any more just now. | 
Might make her very sick.” } 

She swallowed the morsel in her mouth, and | 
then looked sweetly and obediently at Rawn. | 

“Oh, but you are a little good deary,”’ he said. | 
“And could the poor little lips tell me what does | 
popper call his little gell ?”” 

“I’s Lois—I’s Mousie,” she said, and a/| 
pathetic little smile hovered on the cracked lips ; 
but her eyes closed wearily. She soon fell asleep | 
and Rawn wisely left her to be warmed back | 
into life by the sun and the warm sand. 

“Let’s hurry and fetch her home, Rawn | 
Bunker,” said Zimri. | 

“Yes, mighty quick, Zimri! 
to hunt for that ’ere cask now; tide’s got too | 





” 


““NO—I FOUND HER — SHE'S MINE! 


bark Was black. The top part of the boat’s 
starn is smashed, where the name was, most 
likely.” 

“Truly the Lord’s ways are past finding out! 
A boat—in that storm! But where is the child, 
Friend Loring?” 

For answer Rawn led the way to the calash, 
where Zimri stood scowling darkly, tempted by 
a jealous impulse to drive away with his treasure 
ere it should be seen, and perhaps claimed. 


A low murmur of pity ran through the crowd | 


as they saw the sweet, pale face in its halo of 
golden hair. Tristram Gardner’s hands trembled 


muscles of his face were twitching piteously. 
“My little Faith!” he murmured. The watchers 
understood, and the eyes of many of them were 
blurred with quick sympathy. 
a strange choking in his throat. 


one year. *Tis as if my little one was given 


*Taint any use | back to me out of the great sea. If thee consents | 
| ship or crew. 


I will take her home to Elizabeth.” 


Obed Swain felt | 
| left lay the sailor whom Zimri had found in the 

“Thee understands, Friend Loring,” said | 
Gardner, controlling himself by a strong effort ; 
“last spring the Lord took my little Faith—this | 
child is strangely like her; plainly born in the | 


her neck and looked 
into the face of Cap- 
tain Swain. 

“Yea,” said. Obed, 
“look into it. Maybe 
some clue to her par- 
entage will be in it.” 

Tristram opened the 
locket. It contained 
two small miniatures ; 
one of a young woman 
whose features were 
strongly like those of 
the child; the other 
of a young, unshaven 
man, whose eyes 
seemed very large and 
brilliant. No one pres- 
ent recognized either 
of the faces. 

“The little maid’s 
parents, no doubt,” 
said Captain Swain. 
“Tristram, thee and 
Elizabeth must be 
father and mother to 
the orphan.” 

That night Zimri 
lay awake in his 
wretched bed. He had 
washed his face before 
going to bed, and for 
the first time was feel- 
ing a dumb dissatisfaction with his home, and a 
bitter jealousy against all the world. He felt, 
too, a new pity for his mother and the children, 
and all the while a vision of the wonderful child 
kept floating before his eyes. 

But the bitter thought that she was lost to him 
would come in. She belonged, he dimly felt, to a 
world utterly different from his own. No! 
That should not be. He would raise himself until 
she should look on him with kindness. A new 
power entered Zimri’s forlorn life that night. 

The next day there was a solemn service in 


| the white church on tne square for the dead that 
violently as he leaned against the cart, and the | 
| clothed and in plain coffins, were ranged under 


had been washed ashore. A|l the bodies, decently 


the pulpit. Toward the close of the service a 
deeper hush fell as Elizabeth Gardner rose and 
came slowly forward, leading the child. On the 


boat, and Elizabeth lifted the little girl that she 
might look down into his face. 

“Don’t thee know him, child ?”’ asked Elizabeth. 

“Sh—sh—iss ole Ben—he’s ’sleep,” she whis- 
pered, and Elizabeth led her away. 

That was all they ever learned from her of 
Old sailors who viewed the boat 


high. ‘Sides, one o’ them no-count Portiguese| A murmur of approval went around the people, in Rawn Bunker’s yard said no merchantman 


is like to be ’long here eenymost now,—I see| but Zimri pressed closer to his’ treasure with | ever carried the like. 


Old fishermen who knew 


that Manuel feller headin’ for ‘Tom Never’s Head | rebellion hot in his heart. While he strove to| the south shore and its tides were sure the 
this mornin’,—an’ if he thought there was two | find words the calm voice of the squire went on: | boat had come, not from the wrecked bark, but 


gummets off’n that p’int, he’d camp here fora 
week ’thout eatin’ till he found ’em.” 


“Thee has many children, Friend Loring, and | 
Thee knows my | driven her on the shoals. 


my big house is very lonely. 


from somewhere outside the storm that had 
But soon all except 


Even while speaking thus persuasively to | only son Jethro is away at sea, and his life will | Zimri forgot these things, and within a few 
himself Rawn was again wading about up to | be on the sea, and seldom shall I look upon his | years great matters claimed the attention of the 


his armpits, prodding for his treasure with a | 
boat-hook. It was not till Zimri had brought | 


face again.” 


Rawn was having a new sensation, —something | 


Nantucketers. 
Their vessels were seized by British cruisers ; 


Crummel down to the shore that the father | uncomfortable kept rising*in his throat,—he felt | American seamen were pressed into the service 
sorrowfully left his search, after driving an oar | himself much disturbed by doubt as he stooped |of British men-of-war; there was ominous 


down into the sand to locate his treasure. 

As they lifted the dead sailor from the boat | 
Zimri glanced fearfully at the little girl, dreading | 
lest she should awaken and behold that spectacle, | 
but she stirred not. 


Tristram’s arms. 
with a wild storm of protest: 


| to take up the child, meaning to place her in | activity at American navy-yards. 
But then Zimri interposed | 
| that had happened in his boyhood. As he told 


Rawn Bunker was good at stories of the war 


‘‘No—I found her—she’s mine—the sea gave | Zimri of Nantucket men who had died in British 


her to me! We will keep her, Rawn Bunker. | 


prisons, of the fame that had been won by 


“There'll be more dead folks come ashore | Why should the squire take her from me? I! American sailors in the battle years, the eyes of 


to-day, Zimri,” said Rawn; “they’ll all be buried 
to-morrow together. It’s all old Nantucket can 
do for a many that come to her. There, we'll 
just cover the poor man’s face with this bit of old 
sail, and leave him so.” 


won’t! Iwon’t! No!” Ashe spoke he stooped 
over the child protectingly, having pushed Rawn 
away,, and faced them all with defiance and 
affection struggling in his homely face. 

More he would have said had not the squire 


The two then drew up their new-found | spoken kindly: ‘Thee has a claim that is not to! 


the boy would light up, and sometimes he saw 
visions of a golden-haired and blue-eyed child 
looking proudly at a Zimri Bunker who should 
have served his country well. 

WiLiiAM J. Lone. 


(To be continued.) 
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Current Topics. 


“Where the vanguard rests to-day. 
The rear shall rest to-morrow.” 
The word which went ferth centuries ago 
has not been recalled: Blessed are the peace- 
makers. 


Launching a ship ona Friday isan unusual 
performance. It has just been done at Seattle, 
in the case of a torpedo-boat. The chances are 
that it will turn out unfortunate—for the ship 
that is attacked by the torpedo-boat. 

Through his naked eye man sees less 
than six thousand stars; through a powerful 
telescope he may see a hundred million. Is 
there not a similar exaltation of all his faculties 
as they expand under true culture? The realm 
of truth is deep and vast, like the starry heavens. 

The fact that Cuban railroads have been 
getting their coal from the United States while 
there are vast deposits of coal in that island only 
needing the work of the miner is a striking 
indication of the inefficient character of the 
administration which has prevailed there, and 
which has made possible the present deplorable 
condition of the “Pear! of the Antilles.” 

The punishment by fine and dismissal 
from employment of some rowdies for burning 
the President in effigy is a salutary incident. 
We do not want in this country any such system 
of lese majesté prosecutions as they have in 
Germany.’ But there should be a decent public 
respect observed for the man who is chosen by 
the nation to be its chief executive and who 


therefore himself represents the nation in his | 


person. pate 


Anxious to win laurels for his bicycle 
club, a young man near Toledo a few weeks ago 
attempted to make a century run over muddy 
roads. At the eighty-seventh mile he collapsed ; 
his body from the waist downward was com- 
pletely paralyzed. Physicians say that he will 
never be able to walk a step. “Keep your shoes 
and change your brains,” Francis de Sales once 
said to some nuns who proposed going barefoot 
as penance. “Keep your ambition but change 
its object,” might be said to many a would-be 
athlete of to-day. 


May a governor play cricket? The 
governor of Jamaica has been taken to task for 
recreating himself by the game. A newspaper 
of his jurisdiction said the governor “should 
always be Casar,” and even declared that “a 
blow in the face from a ball, or a stumble and 
fall, would spoil the dignity of any governor.” 
It is not usual to think of Cesar at the bat, but 
who can doubt that he would have made a home 
run had he tried his hand at baseball? And 
would he have been any less Cesar? Dignity 
is very well in its place; but wise men sometimes 
unbend. 


So finely are the scaies of nature adjusted 
that it is probable every defect has its compensa- 
tion near at hand. Man’s part is to find it. In 
Kansas and Nebraska the rainfall is insufficient 
to supply the needs of agricultural vegetation. 
Nevertheless it has recently been ascertained that 
an inexhaustible deposit of water lies directly 
below all the arid region; while the wind, 
nature’s agent to lift the water, blows during the 
whole summer. It was from air registering one 
hundred degrees below zero that Nansen, by 
means of a windmill, wrested the power to light 
and heat his ice-bound Fram. The Kansas 
farmers should not be slow to conquer nature as 
Nansen did. 


An interesting investigation has been 
made recently in one of our cities, as to the 
reasons why children of equally good capacity 
should rank so unevenly in their studies in the 
schools. Pains were taken to learn from one 
class of fifty-five pupils enough about their habits 
out of school to enable judgments to be made. 

The investigation showed that thirteen boys 
were permitted to be on the streets at night as 
late as half past nine o’clock. Not one of them 
ranked as high as thirtieth in the class. Another 
grade class of fifty-five was tried in the same 
manner; eight boys were habitually on the 
streets in the evenings. Not one of them ranked 
as high as fortieth in the class. Another class 
of thirty-five investigated showed that six were 
allowed the freedom of the streets at night, and 
every one of them had spent. two or three years 
passing the fourth and fifth grades. One boy of 
fifteen years of age had spent nine years in 
getting four and a half years of schooling. 
Investigation also showed that in these classes 
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examined, eighty-five per cent. of the girls 
remain at home and read good books, and about 
one-third only of the boys ever read at all. 

A college team that has “the waves of 
Lake Michigan for a playground, human lives 
for a goal and the elements for umpire,” is 
composed of students of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity of Evanston, Illinois, who, when not 
quietly pursuing their studies, are on duty at 
the United States Life-Saving Station. Their 
greatest game of the past season occurred on a 
day when the teams of several Eastern colleges 
were breaking each other’s bones on the football 
field. In the teeth of a living gale, with the air 
full of sleet and snow, these brave boys, at the 
repeated risk of their own lives, brought off 
fifteen men from a shipwrecked vessel. Their 
names were promptly added to the honor roll of 
the government service, and they have since 
received gold medals to commemorate the day. 
There are athletics and athletics. 
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REVERENCE. 
Henceforth the majesty of God revere; 


Fear Him, and you have nothing else to fear. 
James Fordyce. 
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Reports from the January Eclipse. 


T last we have something more definite from 
the eclipse of last January. Atthe March 
meeting of the Royal Astronomical Society 

several of the observers presented preliminary 


reports, and exhibited a number of their photo-| _ 


graphs. 

The figure of the corona given herewith is 
from Professor Turner’s photographs: more 
than a hundred were made by the different 
parties with various instruments and exposures, 
some of which show the details near the sun 
more perfectly than this, but none are better as a 
general representation. 

The corona was of the type expected and 
predicted for this stage of the sun-spot period, 





to reobserve the bright lines first detected in 
1893, and to fix their position. 

He also obtained fine of the 
“flash-spectrum.” It shows hundreds of brighit: 
lines, but Captain Hills agrees with Sir Norman 
Lockyer that “it cannot be described as a reversal 
of the Fraunhofer lines,’ as most astronomers 
have considered it, because “the lines have 
different relative intensities.” Mr. Fowler, of 
Lockyer’s party, was also present with his 
photographs, and supports Captain Hills on this 
point. Both gentlemen, however, have always 
been faithful followers of Lockyer in his peculiar 
views, and took the same ground with regard to 
Shackleton’s photograph in 1896. It will be best, 
therefore, to hear from some of the other observers 
before accepting their conclusion. 

There can be no doubt that the eclipse was “a 
great success,” and that the data obtained, when 
thoroughly and impartially worked out, will go 
far toward the solution of many of the most 
important solar problems now pending. But in 
a very real sense the observation of the eclipse is 
still’ in progress, in the study, comparison and 
measurement of the multitude of negatives made 
by the various methods and instruments, and it 
must be a long time yet before the complete 
reports can be published. 
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Privateering by Neutrals. 


HE fact that Spain has determined, in the 
present -war with the United States, to 
authorize privateering, has led many per- 

sons to suppose that the citizens or subjects of 
any other country might accept letters of marque, 
commissioning them to prey upon our commerce. 

Such a practice was common in the old days, 
but in our time it is unknown. Indeed, the 
domestic laws of almost all countries forbid their 
own citizens to aecept letters of marque from 
foreign powers with which those countries are 
at peace. 

Official permits to individuals to wage private 
war at sea upon a belligerent’s enemy were first 
given early in the fifteenth century, and the 
permits were freely granted to all who applied 
for them, thus enabling the subjects of all nations, 
neutrals as well as beHigerents, to cruise against 
commerce in order to make money. 

The result was that in the maritime wars 








privateering became such a profitable business 

that all the rovers and adventurers the seas over | 
rushed into it, and indulged in such license in | 
plundering commerce that their acts were often | 
indistinguishable from piracy. In the early | 
colonial days some of our American seaports | 
derived considerable wealth from this nefarious 

business. 

Most of the maritime powers of Europe, in 
the eighteenth century, put a stop to the scandal, 
so far as they were concerned, by making laws 


forbidding any of their subjects to take letters of 
marque authorizing them to prey upon the com- 
merce of a friendly nation. Section 5282 of the 
revised statutes of the United States, first enacted 
in 1797, covers the case so far as Americans are 
concerned, the penalty for violation of the law 
being not more than one thousand dollars’ fine 
and imprisonment for not more than three years. 
British law is also severe against subjects of the 
queen who accept letters of marque to prey 
upon the commerce of a country with which 
Great Britain is at peace. 

Mexico, during our war with that country, 
invited the subjects of neutral nations to take 
out letters of marque authorizing them to destroy 
American commerce, but no neutral citizen entered 
her service as a privateersman. The Confederate 
States at the outbreak of the American Civil War 
made a similar offer to neutrals, but without 
success in any instance. 

As these are the only cases in modern times 
where an attempt has been made to revive the 
old practice of privateering by neutrals it may 
be said to have become extinct among civilized 
nations. 





NEXT THING. 


If we enjoy life, why, the next thing to do 
Is to see that another enjoys his life, too. 
Charles Swain. 


a 
nd 


Coal in War. 


NE of the earliest diplomatic questions that 
arose when hostilities broke out between 
the United States and Spain related to 

coal. Was it contraband of war? That is, 
would Great Britain and other governments 
violate neutrality by supplying freely with coal 
the war-ships of either or both the belligerents— 
the countries at war? 

It is easy to see both how important the question 
is and why it had not been already decided, 
although authorities in international law have 
discussed it at great length. There has been no 
great naval war since the steamship supplanted 
the sailing-vessel. Access to coal supply is as 
essential to modern naval warfare as is the 
possession of ammunition for guns. 

Tn the particular case of Spain and the United 
States, the matter is of vast importance. 
Spain has no coaling stations of her own on this 
side of the Atlantic, except at Cuba and Porto 
Rico. If, then, by capture or blockade:of those 
islands, we can keep the Spanish fleet from 
the supplies at the colonial ports, and if it should 
be decided that coal is contraband of war, in that 
event the Spaniards would be forced to rely 
wholly upon such stocks of coal as they could 
bring from home. . 

The condition referred to applies, of course, 
to any hostilities that might take place in the 
western Atlantic. Our own ships would be at 
an equal disadvantage if they had to fight on the 
other side of the ocean. 

The decision virtually rests with Great Britain, 
which alone has a large excess of coal to sell, 
and which alone has extensive coaling stations 
in all parts of the world. It is greatly for 
England’s interest that coal should be now 
declared contraband, for the establishment of the 
principle would strengthen her in any future 
naval war in which she may be engaged. She 
has coal stored for her own use at many conven- 
ient points. It would lessen her superiority over 
a possible enemy if that enemy might buy coal 
freely of neutrals. 

The British government has adopted the view 
which is both helpful toward us and advantageous 
to itself. It takes the ground that coal is 
conditionally contraband. For commercial uses 
it may be sold freely. But the war-ships of either 
country at war may purchase in the ports of 
Great Britain only so much coal as will carry 
them to their nearest home port. 

It is possible that this restriction alone may 
prevent Spain from fighting effectively anywhere 
near American waters; but time will settle that, 
and other points now doubtful. 
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‘‘New Books Worth Reading.” 


UR readers will find, upon the next page 
of this issue, a short list of books under 
the heading given above. The Com- 

panion will—for a. time at least—attempt to 
indicate the new publications of the day that 
may be recommended confidently to our readers. 
Every book will be carefully examined, with the 
same system that is observed in the examination 
of manuscripts for publication, and no book will 
be mentioned unless it seems to us of a high 
order of merit. 

Our notices will be extremely brief, for they 
will consist of nothing but a short statement of 
reasons why the book is worth reading. We 
shall not criticise nor condemy, nor publish 
extended reviews. As the department is estab- 
lished solely for the benefit of our readers, we 
shall merely give our opinion, and leave criticism 
to those who follow it. 

All books are sent by publishers by mail, on 
receipt of the advertised price. Few booksellers 
charge the full advertised retail price for any 
book. Those of our readers who wish to buy 
any of the books noticed this week or to be 
noticed hereafter, can probably obtain some 
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discount from booksellers, but not when ordering 
by mail from the publishers. We hope to make 
this department one upon which every subscribe: 
to the Companion may rely, by excluding from, 
it all books which we cannot fully recommend. 
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A Patriotic Duty. 


PATRIOTIC American living in London took 

A fire during the early weeks of war excite- 

ment over the Maine disaster. He longed 

to return at once to his own country where he 

could breathe his native air, talk with his own 

people and be ready, if there were need, to fight 
for his flag. 

“I can do nothing where I am!” he exclaimed, 
at his breakfast-table, “I am chained here han« 
and foot by my business, and can do nothing fo: 
my own country except to read the despatches iy, 
the morning newspapers.” 

“Why not try to make a good American of me?” 
piped up a small voice at the side of the table. 
“I am going every day to an English school where 
1 never hear a word about American history. 
You know a great deal about it. I wish that you 
would teach me some of the things an American 
boy ought to know.” 

The father was a busy man who had little time 
for lessons in American history. His eleven-year- 
old boy’s appeal touched him. The lad was 
learning at school facts and dates about English 
history, but nothing about America. 

“There is something in what you say,” he 
replied. “If I cannot do anything else for my 
country in this exciting time, I can at least try to 
make an American of you.” 

So a household course in American history was 
opened. One hour every week was devoted to 
the lesson. There was a long talk by the father 
with a carefully dictated summary at the close, 
which the boy learned and recited the following 
week, answering such questions as were put to 
him. 

The course began with the early history of the 
thirteen colonies and the causes of the American 
Revolution. The military campaign from Lex- 
ington to Yorktown followed, with the making of 
the Constitution, the Federalist administrations 
of Washington and Adams, Jefferson’s purchase 
of Louisiana, the War of 1812, the Monroe 
Doctrine, the Missouri Compromise and the other 
great events of American history in regular order. 

The father knew his subject, and succeeded in 
making it interesting to the boy. It was not a 
dry recital of facts, but a well-informed record of 
men and events adapted to the intelligence of the 
child, and illuminated with anecdotes. 

The boy considered it the most delightful hour 
of the week, and his lesson was always carefully 
prepared. The father had never before attempted 
to teach his child anything but manners and obedi- 
ence, and he enjoyed the work fully as much as 
his pupil. He also had the comfort of thinking 
that while he was compelled to live out of his 
country, he was helping to make an American of 
his boy. 

Many American fathers have a great store 
of knowledge concerning national history and 
politics, which they could easily share with their 
children, if they would take the time and trouble 
required. 

No boy is ever likely to forget what his father 
teaches him with regularity and patience, and 
American history is one of the most interesting 
and important among home studies. We cannot 
all fight the nation’s battles, but many of us by 
earnest effort can make good Americans of our 
boys and girls. 
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The Queen as a Housekeeper. 


HE sound business capacity and marvellous 
memory for details which serve Queen 
Victoria so well in her greater office of 

sovereign do not fail to render her successful also 
in her lesser one of housekeeper. She is the 
mistress of palaces, castles and country-houses. 
end although the actual daily housekeeping is 0! 
course done by deputy, the royal head of the 
establishment remains ever in a very real sense 
the mistress. She perceives immediately anything 
amiss, and perceives also the remedy. 

She is a kind but also an exacting mistress, and 
as she pays well and never fails to consider a 
reasonable excuse, quite properly demands good 
service, and tolerates no shirking. A recent little 
volume upon her private life relates several enter- 
taining household anecdotes of the royal lady’s 
ways. 

She has, it seems, a dislike of cold meat, which 
she never eats. But etiquette demands that at 
luncheon a side table shall stand ready provided 
with cold fowl and a cold joint, no matter what 
daintier hot food the dining-table may offer. 
These viands being never called for, the cook 
grew careless, and one day the queen’s quick eye 
observed that the side table presented only a very 
mean and meagre half of a small and unattractive- 
looking fowl. 

Promptly giving a hint to her nearest neighbors. 
the Princess Beatrice and Lady Ely, her majest) 
requested a slice of cold chicken; the other two 
ladies desired the same. The poor little fragment 
was brought into sudden prominence, to the con- 
sternation and confusion of the cook, who never 
so far forgot himself as to slight that side tabie 
again. 

Like every good housekeeper, the queen know > 
and remembers her valuable household posse > 
sions, and is fully aware of their individual meri's 
and the places where they ought to be ke)’. 
She does not know them all, for they num)«' 
thousands. But hundreds of them she does know : 
and elaborate catalogues are kept of the rest. 
furniture, bric-a-brac, china, glass, silver, draperi«~ 
and other furniszings,—by her order, and in lars: 
leather-bound books provided in accordance wit! 
her ideas. 

Only a small proportion of her many hundre« 
articles for table service are actually in ordinary 
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use; and she is in the habit of using but three of 
ner many services of plate and china at Windsor 
astle. 

r But onee, after a talk with the German 
ambassador who was visiting her, the members of 
the queen’s household were surprised on coming 
to the table to behold strange china set before 
them, each plate adorned with landscape paint- 
ings. 

It soon appeared that, the ambassador having 
mentioned in the morning that his birthplace was 
Furstenberg, the queen had recalled to mind a 
service of china, never used and for nine years 
put away and forgotten by every one but herself, 
which had been manufactured there, and was 
decorated with painted scenes of the town and its 
vicinity. 

She mew exactly where it was and how it 
looked, and by her order it had been produced 
and used at dinner—surely a very pretty attention 
from a royal hostess, as well as something of a 
feat of memory in a royal housekeeper. 
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THE DOME REMAINED. 
Despite the electric cars which have lately 





peNetrated to so many remote rural districts with 
undoubted resulting gain in convenience, but also | 
often a sad loss in native quaintness, there still 
remain a few New England hamlets so far aloof 
from the movement of the great world and the 
habit of travel, that a visit to the capital of 
the state is regarded as a great event in the life- 
time of an inhabitant. 

From one such forgotten corner come two 
anecdotes of adventurously inclined natives who 
visited the mighty and marvellous city of Boston. 
Their village is close upon the sea-beach, in a 
small, rock-hidden cove of the north shore, and 
the first returned traveller’s experience was thus 
summed up: 

“Tell you, I hadn’t been trapesin’ them streets 
more’n an hour ’fore I asked the way to T Wharf; 
an’ I just strid my longest strides daown to 
T Wharf, an’ I walked up and daown on T Wharf, 
an’ I sniffed in the salt air hard, an’ then I felt 
some better! When I felt better quite a piece, I’d 
walk up a ways an’ see another street; an’ when 
I'd had enough o’ haouses, I’d get back to 
T Wharf agin. Tell you, Boston’s a big taown— 
she’s big—she’s awful big! That’s the beginnin’ 
and the eend on it, an’ I don’ know’s I’d care to 
travel up agin!” 

The other visitor came to see, and did see, much 
more than bigness, and was correspondingly 
better pleased; but then, she was at the age of 
enthusiasm. She was a young girl who made the 
journey to behold for the first time a Fourth of 
July parade and a balloon ascension. 

When she arrived within sight of the city, she 
became greatly excited and distressed at being, 
as she thought, too late ; the balloon, she declared, 
was already rising. 

It took her friends some time to convince her 
that balloons, even when adorned for national | 
festivals, are not gilded, and carry their cars 
below instead of on top, cupola-wise; in short, 
that the swelling and gleaming dome of the 
historic State-house was a fixture on the summit 
of Beacon Hill, and was not about to soar upward 
from its terrestrial foundations, and float grace- 
fully away into space! 
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THE CLERGYMAN’S LEASE. 


One of the most popular preachers in London, 
from 1832 to 1879, was Dr. John Cumming, a Scotch 
Presbyterian. His celebrity was chiefly due to 
his sermons on prophecy, wherein he interpreted 
the signs of the times, the millennial rest, the Last 
Trumpet, and the Seventh Vial. 

Shortly after the publication. of a series of 
sermons, in which the preacher had announced 
that within a few years the present order.of things 
would end, the poet Tennyson was dining with.a 
friend at a London tavern. In the course of the 
conversation the poet said: 

“Doctor Cumming, although he has prophesied 
the end of the world in ten years, has just taken 
a lease of the house he lives in for twenty-one 
years.” 

“Ts that true, sir?” exclaimed a waiter, rushing 
forward, napkin on arm. “You have comforted 
me wonderfully, sir. I am a family man, and I 
didn’t see the use of my being a waiter if the 
world was to end so soon.” 

Doctor Cumming was a canny Scot. He knew 
how to drive a good bargain, and had unbounded 





confidence in his drawing power as a preacher. 
When he became pastor of the London church, it 
had run down into a poor, weak, palsy-stricken 
thing. The confident young Scotchman agreed to | 
take the pew-rents for his salary, and to remain 
satisfied with the same. | 

The trustees consented,—there was an acre of 
unfilled pews,—to discover in a year or two that 
their pastor was receiving the largest salary of 
any dissenting clergyman in Loridon. 
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EX-COLONIALS. 


During the progress of the Queen’s Jubilee the 
colonial princes, officers and premiers attracted, 
next to the royal lady herself, the attention of | 
the public. Wherever they appeared they were 
received with cheers and especial honors. 

On one occasion the streets were packed with 
Spectators watching the guests depart from some 
royal function at Buckingham Palace. The crowd 
refused to move except when some of the Indian 
rajahs or Australian officers appeared, when a 
Way was speedily opened for them. 

A carriage presently came out of the gates in 
Which were three or four Americans who had 
been guests in the palace. Finding that the way 
was completely blocked, one young fellow among 
them shouted: 


| he recommends as tending to ensure success: 


| to kn 





“Let us pass! ' We, too, are colonials.” 
The crowd divided, and as the carriage entered 
the opening, he added: 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“We are the colonials who wouldn’t let our 
mother spank us.” 

The crowd caught the joke, and replied with 
laughter and applause. 
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New Books Worth Reading. 


SERMONS TO YOUNG MEN. By Henry Van 
Dyke, D. D. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


An inspiring book. Evangelical, but undenomi- 
national; and neither theological nor contro- 
versial. } 
BIRDS OF VILLAGE AND FIELD. By Florence | 

A. Merriam. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00. | 

An excellent book for beginners. Its field is | 
the eastern half of the United States. Abundantly 
and finely illustrated, not in colors. 
CALEB WEST, MASTER DIVER. By 

Smith. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

A fresh, vigorous story, dealing with the life 
and work of some lighthouse builders—an attrac- 
tive group of characters. 

THROUGH THE GOLD FIELDS OF ALASKA TO 


BERING STRAITS. By Harry de Windt. 
Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 


An interesting account of a visit to the Klondike, | 
with useful information about routes and other | 
matters; and a graphic picture of a Siberian | 
village. 


F. Hopkinson | 
$1.50. | 





CADET GRANT’S SELF-CONTROL. 


Even when a cadet, General Grant was as free 
from agitation in an emergency as that self- 
possessed woman of whom Alexander Pope wrote, 
“And mistress of herself though china fall.” An 
amusing story, told by a classmate at West 
Point, and quoted by J. G. Wilson in his memoir | 
of the great commander, displays his imperturba- | 
ble gravity under the most trying circumstances: | 


One morning, when our squad was marching to | 
the academic hall to recite, Frank Gardner pro- | 
duced an old silver watch that was apparentl 
about four inches in diameter. It was passe | 
along from one cadet to another to look at, and 
when we arrived at the section-room door it was | 
in the hands of Grant. He could hide or carry it | 
only by putting it in the breast of his coat. 

hen-the section was seated, Zealous B. Tower, | 
who that day heard the recitation, sent Grant 
and three other cadets to the blackboards. The 
weather was mild, and the room door open. When 
Grant had turned from the board and had begun 
to demonstrate, suddenly a sound resembling a 


buzz-saw and a Chinese gong burst forth and 
drowned all peseceeee*. i Tne uproar we all 
laughed aloud with impunit 


“Shut that door!” cried Tower, and that only | 
made matters worse. Fast and furious went the | 
buzz-saw, and louder went the gong. Bang! went 
something. The noise ~- 

While all this rattling din was going on Grant 
looked as innocent as a lamb, and in the profound | 
silence that followed he began: | 

“And as I was going to remark, if we subtract | 
= E from equation A, we have,” etc. | 

mention this to show how he could conceal his 
emotions, for it was that alarm-watch in his bosom 
that caused all the commotion. It had been set 
to go off, and it did go off! 
WELL MET. 


Years ago a little periodical was published in| 
England entitled “Captain Rock in London, or | 
the Chieftain’s Weekly Gazette.” Naturally it | 
was full of Irish ideas, and so not entirely agree- 
able to the existing government. 


One morning, while it was in full swing, two 
entlemen met accidentally in London’s Green | 
ark. One of them was the editor of the seditious | 
aper, and the other an Englishman who seemed | 
Frost interested public affairs. They | 
drifted into talk on Ireland, and at its conclusion | 
oe ——— presented his gold snuff-box to the 


e r. 

“Take this, my friend,” said he, “as a little | 
memorial of the most useful and instructive con- | 
versation I have ever had on Irish affairs; you | 
will not value it the less when I tell you I am the | 
prince regent.” | 

“Will your royal highness,” said the Irishman, | 
“permit me, in tendering my grateful thanks, to | 
name m self, for I fear your royal highness has | 
heard of me before.” 

“By all means,” said the prince, a 
amused at the assurance of the intrepid 
“TS y it. - in soar: 1 high: I € | 

“May ease your roya ness, I am Ca 
tain Rock.” . ° . é 

And in those days the captain’s name was equiv- 
alent to that of a dynamiter. Needless to say 
that the new acquaintances parted with no talk 
of a future meeting. 
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TWELVE BUSINESS MAXIMS. 


The president of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce gives twelve maxims which he has tested | 
through years of business experience, and which 


1. Have a definite aim. 

2. Go straight for it. 

3. Master all details. 

4. Always know more than you are expected 


ow. 
5. Remember that difficulties are only made to 
overcome. 
fe failures as stepping-stones to further 

effort. 

7. Never put your hand out farther than you 
can draw it back. 

8. At times be bold; — + ; 

9. The minority often beats the majority in the | 





end. 
10. Make good use of other men’s brains. 


11. Listen well; answer cautiously; decide | 


omer. . 
| 12. Preserve, by all Fa ay in your power, “a |} 


sound mind in a sound y.” | 


SEEING THE SIGHTS. 

.Even in these days ci liberal education, young 
women sometimes show how confused are the 
ideas shut up in their heads. Illustrative of this 
is the naYve blunder which Edmondo de Amicis 
recounts in his story of a voyage from Genoa to 
Buenos Ayres: 

The captain of the steamer which numbered the 
charming young blunderer among its passengers, 


met her one morning and said: 
“Signorina, we cross the Tropic of Cancer 


to-day. 
“Oh, indeed!” she cried with enthusiasm. ‘“‘Then 
we shail see something at last.” 
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Boat Fittings. 








Royal Baking Powder is re- 
nowned for making finest 
cake, hot biscuit and rolls 


- (which will be credited on your | 
rder) for our 237-page | 
= Catalogue of Yacht and | 











O’NEILL’S 


Gth Ave., 20th to 21st Street, 
NEW YORK. 
2 s« 
The Best Department 
Store in the Country. 
=< 


Millinery, Dry Goods, Silks, 
Laces, Upholstery, Furniture, 
House-furnishing Goods, China 











and Glassware. In fact Every- 





thing for Use or Ornament of 





Person or House . .. . 
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To Our Out-of-Town 


Friends. 


OUR SEMI-ANNUAL CATA- 
LOGUE NOW READY. SEND 
FOR A COPY. MAILED TO YOU 
FREE. IT CONTAINS FULL 
INFORMATION ABOUT OUR 
GOODS AND PRICES. .... 


Orders by Mail Receive 
Careful Attention. 


H. O’NEILL & COMPANY, 
New York. 
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Built for 
Two! 








| When baby number two arrives and number one 
has to give up the carriage to the newcomer and 
either walk or be dumped in, in front—there’s trouble. 
If he walks he gets tiredand cross. If he rides in front 
there’s no comfort for either one and they both get 
|} cross! You need a carriage with our patent 
| Dick Seat 
where the eldest child can ride happy, secure, and 
proud as a coachman. When not in use it is moved 
close 3 to back of carriage basket and makes a most 
convenient pareel-carrier. Before you buy a carriage 
by all means see ours with the patent Dickey Seat. 
If you have a good carriage we'll sell you the seat 
alone, and any carpenter will quickly attach it for you. 


ASK AT YOUR DEALERS... 


to see the Dann carriage with the Dickey Seat. Send 
| name on postal for our catalogue of baby carriages and 
go-carts,or separate catalogue of invalids’ wheel-chairs. 


RATTAN MFG. COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 





BICYCLE LAMP 


GUARANTEED. 


BURNS KEROSENE. 


Will not jar out. 
Burns through the Gale. 


Ce ed 


Safe, Clean, Handsome. 


FINELY EMBOSSED AND 
FINISHED IN NICKEL. 


“7e 
Red and Green Side-Lights. 
Strong Magnifying Lens. 
Strong, Rigid Back, Easily 
Adjusted. any other Ex- 
cellent Features. 
Sent post-paidif yourdealer 
hasn't it, for B2.O0. 


The E. P. BRECKENRIDGE CO., 
Dept. L, Toledo, O. 
Wemake the“ Imperial” Lan- 
tern for $1.50,and thepopular 
“Light Weight” $1 post-paid. 














Every American 
soldier and every 
American sailor 

should carry the 
best American 


watch. 


The original 
American watch 
was. a Waltham 
watch. Waltham 
watches are now, 
as they always 
have been, the best 
American watches. 
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FastBlack Linings-Wil/not Cock 


For Waist or Skirt, Percaline, 
Silesia, Sateen, etc., are positive- 
, ly unchangeable and superior in 
quality. Demanded for finest 
costumes, yet inexpensive... . 
Look for Name on Selvedge. 








Resembles the best quality Lining 
Silks. Especially adapted for Under- 
skirts and Dress Foundations. 
Made in all fashionable shades 
and in NUBIAN Fast Black. . 
NEARSILK has Tag Attached to Piece. 





Dress Linings 4 Dress Foundations 
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‘Don’t Worry.” 


Don’t worry. In this tangled skein 
Of life, a worrying thought 

But complicates the kinks of pain 
And tightens up each knot. 

Make Will the master of your mood. 
Through anxious fear and doubt. 

No peace, no pleasure, and no 
Was ever brought about. 


Don’t worry. Do the best you can 
And let hope conquer care. 
No more is asked of any man 


Your burdens all were planned; 
And tf 7a ang, flong the road 
Kind Fate will lend a hand. 


Don’t worry. Fortune is a dame 
You have to woo with smiles. 
Whate’er her mood you must not blame 
Nor criticise her wiles. 
Trust God in shadow and in sun, 
And luck will come your way, 
But never since old Time begun 
Has worry won the day. 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
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General Booth. 


HE society which to-day is 
doing probably the hardest 
evangelical work in the 

world—and doing it in the 
most robust way—was found- 
ed by one man. He never had 
military training, but he is the 
man of whom Lord Wolseley 
i said, “I should like to have 
on him for my chief of staff.” 
William Booth of Nottingham is, at the time of 
writing this article, in this country. At the age 
of fifteen he was a clerk in a store, with the 
prospect of a successful career before him as a 
business man; but already a consecrated heart 
burned in him, and God’s angel had touched his 
lips with fire. 

Friends who witnessed his remarkable zeal and 
gifts as a religious exhorter when he was scarcely 
past his boyhood urged him to enter the ministry, 
but he was a siender lad, and the physician who 
examined him declared that if he took up preaching 
as a regular vocation, he would not live twelve 
months. Four years later he did begin to preach 
(on an allowance of twenty shillings a week), and 
after nearly half a century of incessant labor, he 
is still hale and strong. 

During his earlier ministry—fruitful of results 
that would have satisfied most men—the thought 
of the thousands whom he never saw at his 
meetings was continually in hismind. His hunger 
for the outcasts would not let him rest. The 
mass of his hearers and converts belonged to the 
church-going publie—the more or less religiously 
instructed. 

This fact troubled him. There were human 
beings wretched enough, hopeless enough, to call 
out all the effort and sacrifice that he felt was in 
him. He seemed to have “an instinct for the 
uttermost” —a passion for the hardest cases. 
There must be “a fold for the black sheep,” and 
he wanted to find them 4nd lead them in. 

He began to preach in the slums. In a low 
dancing hall in the East End of London the 
Salvation Army really began. Its devoted troops 
have since marched into nearly every country 
under the sun. Their methods are extraordinary, 
but their peerless philanthropy and their loyalty 
to the banner of the Cross have made them a 
power. 

Two of General Booth’s anecdote illustrations 
reveal the ruling principle of his work and his 
sense of its recompense. A little girl whose older 
brother’s lack of compassion for small creatures 
distressed her injected this into her bedtime 
prayer: 

“O Lord, don’t let the little birds get into 
Robbie’s trap in the garden. Please don’t let 
them! Oh, I know they won’t! They can’t! 
Amen.” 

“Dolly,” said her mother, “what makes you so 
certain?” 

“Why, ’cause—’cause I went out in the garden 
and smashed the trap.” 

“We pray for souls threatened by the traps of 
Satan,” said the general, “but that’s not enough. 
We smash the traps.” 

Amid the terrors of a sudden shipwreck a 
returning miner, carrying thirty-five thousand 
dollars in gold dust in his belt, was about commit- 
ting himself to the sea. “Oh, save me! save me!” 
cried a weeping child, whose protectors had been 
swept away. What should he do? The weight 
of both the gold and the child would sink him. 
He tore off his belt and flung it away, and bidding 
the little girl mount on his shoulders and clasp his 
neck and hold hard, plunged into the surf. This 
was renunciation. 

Hours afterward he woke to consciousness in 
a fisherman’s hut, and felt the patting of small 
hands and a kiss upon his cheek, and heard a 
soft voice say, “Thank you for saving me. I love 
you.” 

The first article in the commission of General 
Booth and his wageless “Army” is renunciation. 
Their reward is rescued immortal lives. 

A truth always prominent in the history of 
greatness is that genius covets difficulties. 
Another, equally prominent in the history of 
goodness, is that Christlike love looks for the 
worst sinners, 

General Booth is a living example of both. By 
a rare felicity, his passion for seeking the outcast 
and the despairing is tehed by his ity for 
the task—and by the efficiency of the world-wide 
organization which he has created and trained to 
do it. 

When Olive Schreiner says, “The only form of 
Christianity which is a living force is the Salvation 
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Army,” we can pardon the exaggeration; for 
words are not measured in one’s enthusiasm 
for the work of a religion which never meets a 
wrong without helping to right it, nor sees a tear 
without trying to wipe it away. 
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A Girl’s Discernment. 


John Marshall, even while Chief Justice of the 
United States, was negligent in dress. “His 
cravat—white by courtesy—was twisted into a 


| creased wisp by his nervous fingers, and the knot 





was usually under his ear. He wore his coat 
threadbare and not too clean, his shoes were 
untied and the lacings trailed in the dust, and his 
hat was pushed to the back of his head.” His 
negligent dress was in keeping with his awkward 
figure and ungainly manners; but the manners 
did not betray, nor the apparel proclaim, the man. 
Neither his awkwardness nor his untidiness was 
thought of by his family and admirers when they 
were in the presence of the statesman and the 
jurist, the husband and the father, the friend and 
the neighbor. 

One person, a girl of fourteen, was not misled 
by John Marshall’s clothes or manners when he 
was a young man and a captain in the army of 
the Revolution. Marion Harland, in “Some Colo- 
nial Homesteads,” tells how Mary Ambler saw 
beneath the. disguise of manners and dress, and 


| appreciated the character of the tall, ungainly, 
| ill-dressed soldier of twenty-six. 





In the winter of 1781-2 a ball was held in the 
neighborhood of York, Virginia, to which Captain 
Marshall, reputed a young man of genius and 
bravery, was bidden. The fair damsels of the 
district, excited at the prospect of meeting him, 
began sportive projects for captivating the young 
soldier. Mrs. Carrington, the sister of Mary 
Ambler, the discerning maiden of fourteen, nar- 
rates what ensued. 

“It is remarkable that my sister, then. onl 
fourteen, and diffident beyond all others, declar 

hat we were giving ourselves useless trouble, for 

that she—for the first time—had made up her 
mind to go to the ball,—though she had never 
been to a dancing-school,—and was ‘resolved to 
set her cap at him and eclipse us all.’ 

“This, in the end, was singularly verified. At 
the first introduction he became devoted to her. 
For my part, I felt not the slightest wish to con- 
test the prize with her. 

“She at a glance discerned his character, and 
understood how to appreciate it, while I, expect- 
ing to see an Adonis, lost all desire of becomin, 
agreeable in his eyes when I beheld his awkwar 
figure, unpolished manners and negligent dress.” 

wo years afterward they were married, t 
bride being under seventeen, and the pate 
twenty-eight years of age. They lived during 
forty-eight years an idyl of wedded bliss. She, 
within a year or two of their wedding, became 
an invalid, and until her death never knew a day 
of perfect health. He was the most chivalric of 
lovers, and his attentions became more tender as 
her invalidism became chronic. 

On each Twenty-second of February and Fourth 
of July the Marshall chariot was brought to the 
door in the early morning, and the judge, lifting 
the fragile woman into it, accompanied her to the 
house of a friend in the country, there to pass 
the day, her nerves being too weak to endure the 
noise of cannon and ans, 

day before Mrs. Marshall died she tied 
about her husband’s neck a ribbon to which was 
attached a locket containing some of her hair. 
He wore it always afterward by day and night, 
never allowing another hand to touch it. It was 
the last thing taken from his body after his death 
in July, 1835. Folded in his will was a paper on 
which was written a tribute to his wife on the first 
anniversary of her departure. An extract, quoted 
by the author already referred to, reads: 

“December 25, 1832. This day of joy and festivi 
to the whole Christian world is, to my sad heart, 
the anniversary of keenest affliction which 
humanity can sustain. . . . On the 25th of Decem- 
ber, 1831, it was the will of Heaven to take to 
itself the companion who had sweetened the 
choicest part of my life, had rendered toil a 
pleasure, had sor en of all my feelings, and 
was enthroni in the inmost recesses of my 
heart. Grief for her is too sacred ever to be 
profaned on this day, which shall be, during my 
existence, devoted to her memory. 

“Having felt no prior attachment, she became, 
at sixteen, a most devoted wife. All — faults, 
and they were too many, could never weaken this 
sentiment. It formed a part of her existence. 
Her judgment was so sound and so deep that I 
have often relied upon it in situations of some 
perplexi © not recollect once to have 
regretted the adoption of her opinion. I have 
sometimes regretted its rejection. 
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Afraid of Indians. 


About sixty-five years ago, says a writer in the 
Montreal Witness, two youths came from Scot- 
land, and struck out for the wilderness of Oxford 
County, in what was then Upper Canada. They 
had heard that Indians might be found in the 
region, and they kept a sharp and somewhat 
fearful watch. Nearing their destination, they 
encamped one chilly night by the side of a stream. 
While they were getting their lunch, hovering 
over the fire, they were overwhelmed with aston- 
ishment and fear by seeing a small band of 
Indians suddenly arrive. 


As it was too late to try to escape, and as the 
Indians were too many to fight, the young fellows 
decided to parley with the pe oy but their 
eperleying” was rendered of no effect by the fact 
that while the Indians spoke not a word of 
Snqiish, the Scotch boys were totally ignorant 
of the sign language in which the Indians tried 
to converse. 

But presently the savages made a gesture which 
the boys understood. It was a beckoning sign, 
and plainly meant, ‘Come along.” 

“Well,” said one of the boys to the other, “it is 
evident that we have got to die, and we may as 
well die at their camp as here.” 

Po... any event, we will die like men,” said the 
0! 


er. 
“We will!” 

So they started along, following the Indians, or 
rather followed by them. Soon they reached a 
iy Indian lodge, which they entered. The 
Indians beckoned to them to sit down in front of 
a large fire in the centre of the lodge, which was 
directly beneath a hole in the roof that served for 
ohjmeer, window and ventilator. 

The Indians offered them food, but appetite 
had been scared out of them. The Indians ate, 
and then got out hatchets and knives. 

“Our time has come,” said one of the boys. 

“So it seems,” said the other, “but let us sell 
our lives dearly!” 

However, instead of falling upon them with the 
weapons, the Indians procured a lot of strips of 
ash wood and went work making baskets, 
strip ing. measuring, splitting and bending the 
wood. he boys were a little reassured, and yet 





they argued that probably the savages would 
retend to fall asleep, and would murder them in 
he night. They resolved that but one of them 
should lie down, while the other would sit up and 
watch, each taking his turn. 

After the Indians had worked at basket-making 
for some time, one of them, who seemed to be a 
sort of chief, suddenly gave a yell that froze the 
blood in both boys’ veins. The Indians threw 
down their implements, and formed in a circle 
about the fire and the white sy The terrible 
ceremony of death was about to begin! 

Then the chief Indian sounded a note with his 
voice, and all the Indians began to sing: but 
what was it that they were singing? The Scotch 
boys, piously reared, knew the tune well; it was 
the one to which they were accustomed to sing 
the words: 

ey wy: my ond Siaat was I 
o hear e le cr. 
“Come, let us see’ ow God: to-day!” 


The boys looked at each other in astonishment, 
and when the Indians had sung this song,—in 


their own language. of course,—they sung a 
greater and more thrilling one: “Rock of Ages, 
cleft for me!” 

The fears of the boys were gone. In their own 


tongue, vag! joined in the song with more unction, 
no doubt, than they had ever before known in 
singing it; and when the Indians had finished 
their devotions,—for it was with a devotional pur- 
pose that they had sung,—the boys lay down to 
sleep, and slept soundly in the warmth of the fire. 
The tribe was one which had been visited by 
missionaries, and the men had no other yom 
than one of — eae in bringing these 
wandering white youths to their lodge. 
he next morning they ate with gusto the food 
which their hosts offered them, and expressing 
their thanks as best they could, went their way. 
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Apple-Blossoms. 


Spring walks abroad in all the fields to-day. 
er touch has left the apple-orchards white, 

The baby buds thet waited for the May 

Have shaken out their petals overnight. 

Against the rugged boughs they softly press, 

Shell-tinted blossoms on a field of green, 

pray oe mantle of their loveliness 

Across the uncouth shapes that spring between. 

Amid their f ce 

And in the perfumed mazes lose their way; 

While hovering over them the wandering breeze 

Lays tender fingers on each sun-kissed spray. 
pring walks abroad with songs of life and cheer,— 

A thousand gifts she joyfull stows, 

But all her fairest handiwork is here, 

Where orchards toss their drifts of scented snows! 

EMMA G. WESTON. 


croon the drowsy bees, 
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Miniature Bicycles. 


Road-skating has been called the missing link 
between cycling and walking; it is really roller- 
skating out-of-loors. A writer in the Strand tells 
how he took an extended trip, meeting with 
admiration and derision by the way; how he 
fought against the wind, ran into the roadside 
weeds and knelt there, and on a favorable road 
covered three miles in fourteen minutes. He 
says that, in appearance, the new road-skates 
resemble nothing so much as a pair of miniature 
bicycles. 


The wheels are six inches in diameter, and are 
attached tothe boot. Jointed a extend 
from the skate to the knee, relieving the ankle of 
an unbearable strain, and an automatic brake, 
acting upon the front wheel, instantly corrects 
any backward ran, and so removes the greatest 
difficulty in ee The skates weigh from 
six to eight pounds a pair. 

The amazement of natives, when this mode of 
locomotion dawned upon them, is well expressed 
in the queries of an old man who, with “an appar- 
oaty hypnotized donkey,” seemed to be the only 
inhabitant of a certain hamlet upon the route. 

“Wart’s them?” he asked. 

“Skates.” 

“Wart?” 

“Skates.” 

“Skates?” 

“Ves,” 

“Wart are they for?” 

“Skating.” 

“Skatin’?” 

ge! 

“They aint bicycles, then?” 

“No; skates.” 

“Eh?” 

“Skates!” 

“You needn’t ’oller so loud; I aint deaf! Wart’s 
them sticks for?” 

“To support the ankles.” 

“Uncles?” 

“No, ankles.” 
“Wonderful! I wish my old ’oman was ’ere to 
see ’em!”’ 

“So dol. Where is she?” 
“Dead an’ gone well-nigh fourteen year ago.” 
“I am very sorry for you.” 


® 
— 





Wart? 
“I’m sorry. You must miss her sadly.” 
“No, Sally wa’n’t ’er name. It was Jane, same 


as the donkey’s is. I called ’im after ’er.” 
Then conversation languished, and the trav- 
eller rolled away. 
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The Appeal of the Book. 


The Library League of Cleveland, Ohio, is a 
most interesting institution, and it is pleasant to 
see that it is extending to other cities. All children 
of school age are eligible to it, and there are no 
initiation fees, and no membership dues; and in 
many cases the members obtain the use of public 
library books at an earlier age than they otherwise 
would. They wear a distinctive badge, and sign 
a pledge which binds them to handle books care- 
fully—not to mark them, or turn down the corners 
of leaves, or to misuse them in any way. 


In Cleveland, at the end of nine months from 
the organization of the society, fifteen thousand 
children had been enrolled, and the league had had 
a decidedly improving effect upon the patronage 
of the public library. . j 

To most people one of the interesting things 
about this league is the “appeal of the book” 
which is printed on the book-mark used by the 
society. athetic, and in most cases 
effective, request of the book to be well-treated 
by the reader. It runs as follows: 

Please don’t handle me with dirty hands. I 
should feel ashamed to be seen when the next boy 
borrowed me. 

Or leave me out in the rain. Books can catch 
cold as well as children. 

make marks on me with your pen or pencil. 
It would spoil my looks. 

Or lean your elbows on me when you are reading 
me. It hurts. 

Or open me and lay me face down on the table. 
You wouldn’t ike to be treated so. 

Or put between my leaves a pencil or enything 
thicker than a single sheet of paper. It woul 
strain my back. 

Whenever age done reading me, if you are 
afraid of losing your place, don’t turn down the 
corner of one of my leaves, but have a neat little 
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book-mark to put in where you stopped, and then 
close me and lay me down on my side, so that | 
can have a good, comfortable rest. 

Remember that I want to visit a great many other 
little boys after you are done with me. Besides. 
I may meet you —_ some day, and you would 
be sorry to see me looking old and torn and soiled. 
Help me to keep fresh and clean, and_1 will he)p 
you to be happy. 
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A Night’s Experience. 


“I had an odd experience a few years ago while 
making a solitary walking tour through the White 
Mountains,” said a member of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club at one of their recent reunions. 
“I was belated one night, and stopped at a small 
farmhouse where I was most hospitably enter- 
tained. The family was large, and I inferred that 
the room given me was not always a spare one. 
It was on the first floor and had two beds in it. 


“There was no lock on the door, nor for that 
matter was there any fastening, save an old- 
fashioned latch, on the outside door, a state oj 
things not uncommon in country towns throughout 
New England. 

“z had a stiff day’s walk, and no sooner 
did I sink down on the soft feather bed than I 
fell into a sound alee. : 

“Along in the night I was awakened by a viadent 
struggle in the room. Groans, shrieks, blows, 
thumps resounded. The room was as dark as 
pitch. What was it? Murder? It certainly 
sounded like men engaged in mortal combat. 

“T was broad awake and sitting up in bed in an 
instant. I was alert, ready for action, and not a 
little alarmed, but it seemed the part of wisdom 
to keep still and await developments. 

“Meantime the scuffle went on. Blows, gasps, 
stifled screams and bumpings as of some one’s 
head on the floor increased my uneasiness. There 
was a heavy fall, and the next moment the clothing 
of my bed was jerked off. 

“TI gave one bound into the middle of the room, 
and shouted for help. The farmer came rushing 
to the door, burst into the room, and asked what 
was wrong. 

“Silence prevailed; the tumult had ceased. A 
candle was lighted and a young man was discoy- 
ered sitting on the edge of the other bed, and 
looking very sheepish. 

“*I guess I’ve had the nightmare!’ he said. 

“*T guess ye have!’ said the farmer. ‘I didn’t 
know ye was here.’ 

“The sheepish-looking young man proved to be 
the farmer’s brother-in-law unexpectedly returned 
from a distant town. He had entered quietly and 
gone to his bed without disturbing any one. He 
was subject to nightmare, and had dreamed of 
‘wrastlin’ with a bear.’ My outery had brought 
him to his senses. 

“The matter was satisfactorily explained, quiet 
soon reigned, and I finished a good night’s sleep.” 
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Cure Effected. 


The wise physician frequently finds it necessary 
to “minister to a mind diseased” rather than to the 
body that merely sympathizes with it. A young 
woman who had gone from her home in an inland 
village to visit friends in the great city for the first 
time in her life, soon began to lose all appetite and 
grow thin and hollow-eyed. 





she was going into a 


Her friends pees that 
decline, ealled in a physician, in spite of her pro- 
tests, and asked him to prescribe for her. He 


asked a few questions, noted her symptoms, gave 
her malady a scientific name, and said, as he 
handed her a bottie of pellets: 

“It will be necessary, miss, first of all. for you 
to leave the crowded ~. The air here is ‘not 
good for you. Have you friends in the country?” 

“Why, I live in the country, doctor,” she replied. 

“Very good. Return, then, to your home. engage 
in light exercise, with frequent walks in the open 
air, and take five of these pellets every morning 
before breakfast.” 

She returned to her viliege home, observed the 
doctor’s directions faithfully. paying particular 
attention to taking the medicine, and was well in 
less than a week. 

Meeting the family physician one day it occurred 
to her to tell him her experience. He listened to 
her, asked to see the pellets, tasted them, and 
finding them to be merely sugar, unmedicated, 


said: 
“What did your city doctor tell you was your 
ailment?” 
“He said it was nostalgia.” 
i hey Do you know what nostalgia means?” 
“No, sir.” 
“It means homesickness.” 
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Wrong Side Out. 


When people “get out of the wrong side of 
the bed” in the morning,—that is to say, begin the 
day in a cross fashion,—the difficulty can gener- 
ally be remedied by self-applied moral means. 
A story is told which suggests a cure for this 
tendency to get up “wrong side out,” as it is 
sometimes called. 

A small boy who was in the habit of occasion- 
ally revealing the “cross” side of his disposition 
in the morning, was sent back to his room by his 
mother, with orders to take off every article of 
his clothing, turn it wrong side out, put it on 
again, and then come down-stairs. The mother 
waited for a time, and the boy not havin Fypeeres 
she went up to see what had become of him. 

She found him standing before the looking-glass. 
a Vy of despair. is clothes were on wrong 
side out, and there were seams and ravellings. 
raw edges and threads and —— spots. y 

d a decidedly fantastic and “contrary 


ook. 
“Well, my boy,” said his mother, “how do you 
like it?” io 
“O mother,” he gasped, ‘it’s horrible! Can't I 
put them on right?” . 
“Yes,” she said, “if you'll put your temper right 
side out, too, and promise to wear it that way. 
But remember, if you forget and put your temper 
on wrong side out, you will have to put your 
clothes on the same way.” re 
The boy quickly restored his clothes to theit 
normal arrangement, and came down-stairs in 
good temper. He had learned the lesson. 
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Prima Facie Evidence. 


Old things often take on new impressions under 
a new definition. 


A certain learned udge, famous for his brogue 
and his wit, was asked by a juryman what wes 
mwima facie evidence. The judge replied in his 
roadest Hibernian: ‘ 7 
“Supposin’, me good man, you were goin alone 
a road an’ you saw a man comin’ out of a public 
house—an’ supposin’ you saw him dhrawin the 
shleeve of his coat across his mouth, that’s pr’? 
facie evidins that he was after havin’ a dhrink. 
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Lady’s-Slipper. 


Under the oaks and the beeches 
In the merry woods of May, 
Rosy and Posy and Cozy 
Are having a splendid play. 
The squirrels stop to listen, 
And wonder, what is the fun? 
And the little leaves laugh and glisten, 
And the little brook winks at the sun. 


Now what is the game they are playing? 
You never will guess, I know; 
They are playing at hunt-the-slipper 
Through the woodlands high and low ; 
The daintiest slipper that ever 
In all the world was seen, 
And its like was fitted never 
On the foot of the fairest queen. 


But ah, it is hidden so slyly 
In the wildwood dim and deep, 
Where wind-flowers and violets shyly 
Between the fern-leaves peep, 
That Posy and Cozy and Rosy 
Will hunt all the livelong day 
Ere they find the lady’s-slipper 
And proudly bear it away. 
ZOETH HOWLAND. 


a ees 
Pipititia. 
Pipititia lived on an island, far away over the 


what a din it made. They learned something 
else beside lessons there. After all their lessons 
| were recited, then they went to work. The 
| smallest girls were taught to crochet, just coarse 
| chains at first, with big hooks, until they could 
| make every stitch perfect. 


do easy patterns. Pipititia had gone through all 
| the classes of crochet work, and was learning to 
knit. She had four needles just like those we 
use here, only each needle had a hook on the | 
end, and with these queer needles the loveliest | 
lace was made, that was unlike anything you | 
| ever saw in this country. Every girl wore two | 
| little calico bags, one on each wrist. In one was | 
| the spool of cotton, the other held the work that 
was done. Thus it was kept clean. 

Some of the older girls had square pillows, all 
stuck full of white-headed pins. A lot of little 
bobbins of fine thread dangled all over the 
pillows. They were weaving the most beautiful 
lace, and the little bobbins flew swiftly back and 
forth as their nimble fingers wove the pretty 

S. 

The oldest girls of all were making criro 
work. This was very hard to do, and the most 
beautiful when done. They drew threads out 
of fine linen cloth, and wove the open 
mesh into a network of the most dainty 








sea. She eguid chatter as fast as an English | 
sparrow, and perhaps you could understand her | 
no better than the sparrow, for she spoke the | 
Portuguese language. Her eyes were black as 
night, and her hair as black as her eyes. 
She lived in a small house built of stone. 
The floors were made of mud. 

There were many little brothers and 
sisters in that house, so many that the old 
grandmother had to take her spinning and 
sit outside the door in the street. And the 
children would come swarming after her, 
and roll on the sidewalk and play games 
allabout her. But the dear old woman did 
not mind, for she loved them all. 

She had a queer way of spinning. Her 
distaff was only a bamboo stick. One end 
was split, and in this was a bunch of flax. 
With a wooden spindle she would catch 
hold of a thread of flax, and pull it out 
longer, then twirl the spindle round and 
round until she had a long, fine, even thread. 
All day long she sat in the sun spinning 
flax. 

Every one of the family had some work 
to do, except the tiny babies and the little 
ones who played on the sidewalk by the 
old grandmother. The father and mother 
worked all day in the yam fields, and some 
of the older children worked with them. 
Pipititia had her work. She went to the 
fountain for water. On that island there 
were no faucets, no pumps, no wells, such 
as we have here. But in every city and 
village, and here and there along the roads, 
were fountains of clear, cold water. 

Sometimes these were very beautiful, 
made of carved stone. Sometimes the 
water came spouting out of the mouths 
of strange stone creatures—a lion or a 
dragon, or some horrible, grinning face. 

Pipititia did not have a pail to carry the 
water in. She carried it in a large earthen 
jar, half as big as herself, and you could _ 
never guess how she carried the jar—on 
her head! People carry all their burdens 
on their heads in that country. 

When Pipititia was only two years old, 
she was given a tiny water-jar for her own. 
Then she went with her mother to the 
fountain, and very proud was she when she 
could carry her little jar home on her head 
and not spill one drop, and never touch her 
hand to it. Very straight and strong was 
Pipititia, for this work made her so. 

Sometimes she had. to go to the hills and 
bring home large loads of sticks on her 
head. Then you could not see much of Pipititia, | 
only her bare feet and wooden shoes under the 
big load. It looked as though the bundle of 


sticks had feet and wooden shoes of its own, and Mattie,” said Mrs. Gray, “and ask Mr. Brown to | geometry !” 


was walking along. 


home as fast as her clumsy sabots could carry 
Then there were other girls, learning how to) 


black or white lace net, and made lovely ferns 
or flowers, and so neatly was it done that you 
could never find where one straw ended or the 
next began. 


When school was over, Pipititia scampered 


her, and merrily went to work, carrying the 
wood or the water, or big baskets of yams, on 
her curly head, until the sun went down and the 
day ended. But though weary, she was a very 
happy little girl, and crept into her little bed 
with the same glad heart that had made her 
work a play all through the day. 

Now as you say good night to little Pipititia, 
perhaps you would like to know how to pronounce 
her name. It is pronounced as if it were spelled | 
““Pee-pee-tee’-sha!”’ 

SARAH ENDICOTT OBER. 
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“How is your grandpa today, Ralph? I 
hope he’s better.” “Yes, he’s better,” said 





Ralph. “Can he sit up?” asked the man. | 
“Why,” said Ralph, with a very earnest expres- | 
sion on his little face, “he can stand up and he 
can sit down!” 








stitches. On this net they embroidered 

delicate designs of exquisite flowers. 
Other girls were making straw lace. 

They wove the fine golden straw into 





















Bread and Point. 
“I wish you’d go around by the grocery, 


send up three pounds of butter.” } 


The Village Express. 


Oh, what ts this noise and clatter— 
This racket outside on the street ? 
I hear the rush of a wagon, 
The running oft two little feet, 


And above all a gay voice shouting— 
It’s a voice that I love, I confess— 

** Look out, look out, I am coming; 
Look out for the Village Express !" 


And then round the corner comes 
bumping 
A wheclbarrow pushed by a boy, 
Who cries as he dashes onward— 
“ Here’s the Village Express, ahoy !"’ 


His face is all heated and dirty, 
As to looks he is not a success, 
But what fun he has when he’s 
playing 
That he is the Village Express! 
Lilla Thomas Elder. 
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were baked to a turn, and the muffins looked | 
so brown and crisp and tempting that 


Joe | 
exclaimed, “Spelicious! This is better than 





“Joe, you may have what butter there is,’* said 


Do you think you could run with wooden | “T don’t believe Sarah will want to go that | Mrs. Gray, “and Mattie may have the butter- | 


shoes on? Great clumsy shoes, shaped like a | way,” thought Mattie, as she ran off to meet her | knife.’’ 


boat? But Pipititia could run quite fast, though | 
only her bare toes stuck into the shoes, and the | 
heels went clatter, clatter on the stone streets. | 

Pipititia went to school, too. Only girls went | 
to that school. The boys went to a school on | 
the other side of the town. She kicked off her | 


Shoes, or sabots, as they were called, at the | 


door, and as there were forty more girls who | 
Went to that school, and they all wore sabots | 
and left them at the door, you can imagine what | 
a great pile of them there was. How do you 
think the girls could ever find their own shoes? | 
Well, they did not, for all of them were made 
_ alike, and so each girl would stick her toes into | 
first sabots she could get hold of, and clatter 
way. 
_ You would think a hive of bees were swarming 
if you peeped in at that school. Every one of 
those forty girls were studying their lesson aloud, 
and all in Portuguese, too. You can’t think 





schoolmate, who was waving to her from the | 
opposite corner. 

“Let’s hurry,” said Sarah at once, “and we'll | 
have time to play hop-scotch before the bell | 

“There!”’ exclaimed Mattie, “I knew you 
wouldn’t want to go to Brown’s.” 

“Can’t you go there on the way home?” asked 
Sarah. 

“Yes, I guess it will do just as well,” and 
Mattie kept on toward school. 

At noon her mother asked if she forgot her 
errand. 

“T have just been to the store,” said Mattie. 

“The butter won’t be sent up till afternoon if 
you didn’t go before school, and there isn’t | 
enough for lunch,” said her mother. “I’m afraid | 
you'll have to eat great-grandmother’s bread and 
point, because you didn’t do what I asked you.” | 
When they sat down at the table the potatoes | 





“What do I want of the butter-knife,” said | 
Mattie, crossly, “if I can’t have anything on my | 
muffins, and only salt on my potatoes? I'd 
rather have great-grandmother’s bread and point. 
I s’pose that’s some kind of jam, isn’t it?” 

Mrs. Gray smiled. “When great-grandmother 
was a little girl,” she said, “and didn’t do as 
she was told, I’ve heard that her mother used to 
give her only bread for supper, and point the 
butter-knife at it.’’ 

“That’s a queer dish,” said Joe, as he buttered 
his second potato; “it wouldn’t do for boys.”’ 

But Mattie didn’t say one word. 


ANNA M. PRATT. 


——____~¢os 





JOHN (to his companion, as an elderly gentle- 
man passed): “That is your instructor, is it 
not?” Jack: “No. He holds the book.” 








Nuts to Crack. 
1. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
My first is often brass, 
And sometimes on your hat, 
When children hear it pass 
Their feet go pit-a-pat. 
Trifles are in my next, 
And treasures old and new, 
And if you are perplexed 
You may be in it, too. 
Whene’er you feel inclined 
To wear a fitting crown, 
Within my whole you're apt to find 
The tip-top style of the town. 
II. 
A piancent sense of ownership 
$ Ours as We say my first; 
A price is on the head of my next, 
or of thieves he’s the very worst. 
Opportunity’s given in my third, 
And that, you know, makes the man; ' 
Most wonderful things are revealed by my 
whole, 
Let all enjoy them who can. 
ITl. 
My dear old first came walking along 
Oo my seat on = second and third; 
I read my whole while he sung me a song, 
But we spoke not a single word. 
IV. 
My first is on your pillow 
When at night you’re sweetly dreaming; 
It is taken from a willow, 
Though oft a blunder seeming. 


When the cheerful andirons glisten, 
My gentle last is giving 

A proof to all who listen 

Of the happiness of living. 


In a tale all children treasure, 
My whole has fitting power 
To give a sweet maid p easure 
And bring her fairy dower. 
v. 
Lived a fourth in times of old, 
Very fond of cats, I’m told; 
Liked to bear my second ; 
Cats of every third and kind, 
Lame, or deaf, or sick, or blind, 
As his friends he reckoned. 


None could ever first in vain; 

To take them he was always fain; 
They were as wise, he claimed, 
As people third and fourth, indeed, 

1 think a portion of his creed 
As something whole them named. 


2. 
RIDDLES. 
I. 
I measure several inches 
And I set at naught a rule, 
For I prove that one and one make one, 
Which isn’t taught at school. 


Il. 
To our flag that floats on high 
None is more attached than I. 
I’ve been sought but never found 
By those whose courage is renowned. 
I’m the head, but all agree 
That many feet belong to me; 
Yet I’m a man for a’ that, one 
Whose bleeding country was undone. 


IIl. 
A little band of servants 
Who your least command obey, 
And fust support and shelter 
Are the wages that you pay. 
They love the cold salt water 
And themselves obtain their food, 
Their shelter also is their own, 
Unvaryingly good. 


3. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMAS. 


He still plays in the 1, 2,3,4; 5,6,7 has not 
disqualified him, although he is always seen with 
a 1, 2,3, 4, 5,6, 7 over one eye. 


, 2, 3, ) 
Every night the programme was the same: At 
seven, 1,2, 3,4, 5,6,7,8,9,10; at eight play cards; 
1,2 3,4,5 6,7,8,9, 10, and at eleven retire. 
“The rain is over, 1,2 3,4,5,6 up my shoes, 
please ; I will go out for a walk to 1, 2, 3, 4,5,6 my 


eelings.” 

1 2,3,4,5 0f the property was set 1, 2,3,4,5 for 
the afflicted child. 

1,2 3.4.5.6 after sail passed by, doubts of his 
safety , 4, 5, 6 her. 


began to 1, 2,3 
» 3. 4 


“Now be 1,2,3,4,5,6; you did not, without 
assistance, open that 1,2,3, 4, 5,6 you?” 
4. 
VERBAL RATIONS. 


A councillor’s ration 

A public speaker’s ration. 
An incendiary’s ration. 

A witness’s ration. 

A cutter’s ration. 

A story-teller’s ration. 

A vulgar enemy’s ration. 
A worshipper’s ration. 
An insane man’s ration. 
A slow man’s ration. 
Father Time’s ration. 

A mathematician’s ration. 
A cireus-rider’s ration. 

A herald’s ration. 





Conundrums. 
When is a man like a chimney? When he 
smokes. 
When is a man like a window? When he has a 
pain. 


When is a man like a couch? When he is abed. 

When isamanlikea piano? When he is upright. 

When is a man like a noise? When he is sound. 

When is a man only @ small part of himself? 
When he’s afoot. 

What trees would always be found after a 
forest fire? Ashes. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. The letter S. 1. Tick, stick. 2. Hue, shoe. 
3. Table, stable. 4. Cup, scup. 5. Cab, scab. 6. 
Car, sear. 7. Cent, scent. 8. Ham,sham. 9. Cowl, 
scowl. 10. Peck, speck. 11. Harp, sharp. 12. 
Care, scare. 13. Carp, searp. 14. Creed, screed. 
15. Kid, skid. 16. Pear, spear. 17. Camp, seamp. 





18. Harper, sharper. 19. Tacks, stacks. 20. Nails, 
snails. 21. Pets, pests. 22. Corn, scorn. 23. Cat, 
seat. 24. Team, steam. 25. Tars, stars. 26. Pain, 
Spain. 27. Peak, speak. 

2. 1. Ranged, garden, danger, red nag. 2 
Thickets, thick-set, the stick, sticketh. 


8. 1. In, inn. 3. Pen, Penn. 


4. Par, sell 


Lap, Lapp. 
parcel. 


ee as 
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A ForMAL DECLARATION that war exists 
between the United States and Spain, and has 
existed since April 21st, was adopted by Congress, | 


April 25th, on recommendation of the President. 
Hostilities had already begun. April 20th, the 
Spanish government, without waiting for the 
delivery of the ultimatum from the United States, 
notified Minister Woodford that diplomatic rela- 
tions between the two countries had been broken 
off, and gave him his passports. Early the next 
morning, most of the vessels of the North 
Atlantic squadron sailed from Key West, under 
command of Captain—now Acting Rear-Admiral 
—Sampson, to blockade Cuban ports. The Pres- 
ident, the same day, proclaimed a blockade of 
Cuban ports. on the north coast from Bahia 
Honda to Cardenas, and Cienfuegos on the south 
coast. Several Spanish freight steamers were 
intercepted by vessels of the blockading fleet, 
and carried as prizes to Key West. 


THE ConpITIoNs under which the war will 


be prosecuted were defined by the President in a 
proclamation issued April 26th. All the rules of 
the Declaration of Paris will be adhered ‘to, 
including that against privateering. Spanish 
vessels in our ports will be allowed thirty days 
from the outbreak of the war in which to load 


and depart; and Spanish vessels which started | 


from any foreign port for one of our ports prior 
to the beginning of the war will be allowed to 
enter our ports and discharge their cargoes. The 


right of search will be exercised with strict | 
regard for the rights of neutrals, and the voyages | 
of mail steamers will not be interfered with | 
except on clear grounds for suspecting violation | 
of blockade, or of carrying contraband goods. | 


Spain, by a decree issued April 24th, reserves 
the right to commission privateers, but for the 
present will confine herself to organizing a force 
of auxiliary cruisers under naval control. 

THE First ENGAGEMENT of the war took 
place April 27th, when the New York, Puritan 
and Cincinnati were fired upon by the Spanish 
batteries guarding the entrance to Matanzas 
harbor. The American vessels steamed in 
between the Spanish batteries, and by eighteen 
minutes’ well-directed fire silenced them. None 
of the Spanish shots struck the ships. 

THE CREATION oF A VOLUNTEER ARMY 
was authorized by an act of Congress, approved 
April 22d. In accordance with its provisions, 
the President, April 23d, called for 125,000 volun- 
teers, to be apportioned on the basis of population 
among the several states and territories, and to 
serve for two years unless sooner discharged. 
Congress has also passed a bill for the reorgani- 
zation of the regular army, which raises the 
enlisted force of all arms to 61,000 men, or about 
double its previous strength. 

Two IMPORTANT CHANGES have taken 
place in the President’s Cabinet, both occasioned 

by the ill health of the retiring 

members. Secretary of State 

John Sherman, of Ohio, has 

resigned his office, after more 

than forty years of conspicuous 

public service as representative, 

\ \ senator and cabinet officer, and 

= has been succeeded by William 

SECRETARY DAY. RR. Day, of Ohio, who had been 
Secretary Sherman’s assistant. 
Postmaster-General James A. 
Gary, of Maryland, has resigned, 
and Charles Emory Smith, of 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed 

in his place. Mr. Smith has been _ 
for eighteen years editor of the 
Philadelphia Press, and was 
for two years minister to Russia p. ™. GEN. OMITH. 

during President Harrison’s administration. 

EpwArRD CARY WALTHALL, United States 
Senator from Mississippi, died at Washington, 
April 21st, at the age of sixty- 
seven. His last appearance in 
the Senate was on April 7th, 
when, in spite of the protests of 
his physician, he delivered a 
eulogy upon his late colleague, 
F = Senator George. Mr. Walthall 
SENATOR waLTHALL. had been in the Senate for thir- 
teen years. He entered the Confederate army 
as a lieutenant at the outbreak of the Civil War, 
and rose to the rank of major general. 








REcENt DEATHS.—Among prominent per- 
sons whose deaths have been 
reported recently are Cardinal 
Elzéar Alexandre Taschereau, 
of Canada; George Parsons 
Lathrop, a well-known Amer- 
ican writer; Professor Jules 
Marcou, of Cambridge, the emi- 
nent geologist; Gen. Joaquin 
Crespo, ex-President of Ven- 
CARDINAL TASCHEREAU. e7nola : and Commander Horace 
Elmer, U.S. N., who was recently detailed to 
command the “‘mosquito fleet” for coast defence. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
| ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious, matter on the teeth. (Adv. 








STAMPS, Album & 
only 10e. Agts. wtd. 50%. C. 
Make money selling Bierelo Specialties. Send 
BOYS: 3 Dimes for Sample Outfit. My value 
given. N.A.Saxon Co., 6653 Harvard Ave., Chicago, 


bother YUU? Vart- 

BA 8) L E (e} Cose veins, weak knees, 
&c., Elastic goods cure 

them. 4¢ usual cost. R.B.Collins & Co.Brooklyn.N. ¥. 
&@ mend 16 cts. for 3 mos, trial subscription to ‘Tax 
Boox-Kexres.”” A handsome 100-page magazine for 

office men. Will teach you book-keeping, short-hand, 
penmanship, law, short cuts, banking, lightning cal- 
culations, corporation accounting, etc., etc. Price 
a year. the Book-Keeper Co. Dept. 21 ’ Detroit, Mich. 


iF YOU HAVE RHEUMATISM 
Write to me and I will send you free a trial package 
of a simple and harmless remedy which cured me 
and thousands of others, even cases of over 40 years’ 
standing. Address JOHN A. SMITH 
188 Summerfield Chureh Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Elastic Truss*2°” 


A Double One for 83.00. 
An honest, durable and effective 

uss. Easily adjusted and holds 
well. No springs to annoy and 
chafe but can_be worn with ease 
Te andcomfort. Send size of the body 

y an sure of a fit. Full direc- 
tions sent with Truss. Address, 
stating which side is. wanted, 
CHAS. A.. RAPELYE, Hartford, Conn. 


STERLING 
BICYCLES 


“BUILT LIKE A WATCH.” 
Send 4c. for 1898 art catalogue. 
STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 
274-276-278 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


List FREE ! 100 dif. stamps, fine, 
A. STEGMAN, St. Louis, Mo. 



































S END 15 cents for a_ three 
months’ trial subscription to 


THE LAW 
— o HELPER. 


82-page monthly in its 6th | 
mA, Edited for ambitious young 


} 


| 





Blackstone Busts, 


134¢ inches high, « No. 1 Telephone Bldq., Detroit, ‘Mich. 


-- THE.. 


Wilmington. 


A High-Grade Bicycle for $22.25, 
with all the up-to-date improvements, 
Flush Joints, !wo-piece Cranks, Dust- 
proof Bearings with Ball- retainers, 
L,. C. Chase & Co.’s Tires, Adjustable 
Handle-bars, Garford or Brown Pat- 
ternSaddles. Finished in Black,Green 
or Maroon, Handsomely Decorated, 
Geared 68, 70 or 80. They are without 

343-38 Men’s or Ladies’ Models only 
s .25. Terms, cash with order or 

O. D. by ex. upon receipt of $1.00. 


Address Department A, 
$22.25. FRANKLIN MPG. CO., Columbus, 0. 


Enamelire 


THE MODERN 


STOVE POLISH 

















No other polish 
has so large a sale. 
None so good. 


J.L.Prescottg, Co, New York 
FLEUR-DE-LIS 


Sterling Bells 


Cast from genuine bell 
metal. Beautifulin tone; 
exquisite in design; royal 

in finish. Our new fleur-de-lis 
—— leads them all. 














1% inch Nickel, . $ = Gold Inlaid, . $ .75. 
2 “ “ Pi “ “ at 
—_— » - * “bo. <4 be e « 1.26. 
he ~s + + 41,26. pat = + + 1,60. 
aC ta - 1,60. re % « « 2,00, 


By mail, Beep o on a postat ¢ of price, if a dealer can’t sup- 
ply you. ill Brass Co., E. Hampton, Conn. 


“MY OWN” CYCLE 

With Patent sonphines Automatic 
Coaster and Brake. 

lals stationary seat Toot = 
tn hem; nothing so fine since in- 
vention of neumatics. | From 
par. «- gt! straight to Rider below job- 
bing Job Lots. Send for cata. and 
~™ "F. s. Ps BEAVIS, 36 B St., Peoria, Ill. 


RKER 
HAIR R BALSAM 


motes & Se a 
Never Fails to Restore 
Hair to its Ringe 
uy Cures, sca i 
and $1.008t D 


f' 


ACE®. 


B cost REAPER t Cee CHICAGO. ILL. 


A aoe Wonder. 


THE GLOW NIGHT-LAMP. 


Makes and consumes its own gas. In- 
valuable for bedrooms, sick chambers, 
dressing rooms, nurseries, lavatories, 
staircases, etc. Endorsed by Leadin 
Physicians. No smoke and pos 
tively no ~~pu ie light forie ent. 
For sale Tervenes & Oo sent SW Rigi for 50 Cents. 


Agents Wanted. © tg > gt 


> 2500 BICYCLES 














ON HAND, 
THAT’S TOO MANY. 
We must close out our immense 
stock of ’97 models, including ay 
100 different makes, at prices whic 
KE will sell them now to make room for 
"98 stock. You can make big money 
Bel ing us. Second-hand wheels 85.00 
20.00. New ’97 models, $15.00 to $35.00. 
Agents ‘wanted. noes shipped subject a full ex- 
amination. Satisfac a guaranteed. rite for con- 
fidential ptter to oy old reliable Bicycle House. 
OWN-LEWIS CYCLE CO. (Dept. G), CHICAGO, ILL. 


Do you want a good Watch, 
Stem Wind and Set, guaran- 
teed for 3 years? If so, —— 


to us, all you have to do is to sell $3. 
worth of our Celebrated 


Curatena Soap! < 


to your friends and the WATCH IS 
YOURS. We trust you. For particalars 
gad ye address 

ment, Jersey City, N. J. 


$77 Go janes 


A guaranteed: High-Grade ’9 “qush gore nee so 
teed. Standard ly 














| 





ceca wih pe privilege of wah ei cuts 
joane S you an up-to-date Bicycle stor. ‘or 
t, it’s free. > WM. WRIGL LEXY. J 

ii? Kinzie St., Chicago, or 213 Race St., Philadelphia 


°7000 BICYCLES 


—— = carried over from 1897 must 








5 cent payment. tans 
pr borealis cca nyeaia 
BIOVOLE PREE for 
season to advertise them. Send forone. Rider agente 


TEA SET FREE, 


Toilet Set, Watch, 
Lamp, Clock, and many 
other HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES 


with $5.00, $7.00 and $10.00 orders of our | 
Celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder, | 
Spices and Extracts. Great inducements. | 
Semething entirely new. Teas, 20 cents and 
upwards, Coffees, 10 cents and upwards. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO AGENTS to get up 
clubs. Full particulars free. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y., P. O. Box 289. 





















MAY 12, 1898, 
Ladies’ and Gents 
Grade Garland BICY CLs 


Write for ‘Catalogue. 


Al orien Fe Bang, Vehicles and 


SS See « 


MICHIGAN BUGGY CO., Kalamazoo, Mic h. 


= AND = FOR ONE may’ WORK. 
; =o) 


Boys and Girls can get a Nickel- Plated Wat 
o a eS = os 11-2 doz 3 

c) 8 e cents eac Send 
pr AY return — and we “will fory: =| 


full 
the Blain Bluine post-paid and 
money requi! 
BLUINE CO.., Box 105. Concord Junction, Mass, 


ED CLOVER 
LOSSOMS..: 


EXTRACTS Softhe BLOSSOMS 
Rest edy Known for Can- 
eer, Salt Rheum, Rheumatism,(on- 
stipation and all Blood Diseases. 

Not a patent medicine, but Pure 
Red Clover. Our preparations |.ve 
a world-wide reputation. Sen: f 

circular.” D, NEEDHAM'S SONS, 
M. Inter Ocean Bullding,CHIC AGO. 


“ Mizpah” Valve Nipples : 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE 


and therefore prevent much colic. The 
valve prevents a vacuum being formed to $ 
collapse them. The ribs inside prevent 
collapsing when the child bites them. * 
Tay bo rim » such that they cannot be pulled 
off th 













Premium List, 











peel Free by Mail. 
WALTER F. WARE, $22,4zch street, Qf 













for iy Women, Girls 
& Boys. Complete line. 
Aii brand new models. 
$75 Oakwood’ for $32.50 
$60 ‘Arlington’ “ $24.50 
Ne Mone Others at $15, $17 and $20 
WRITE TODA & Breer os OFFER. Juveniles $7.00 to $12.50 
Rapgeienyetend: O.D.with privil dee. Buy 
ufacturers,save &dealers profits 
Large flan. Catalogue Pree. CASH BUYERS” UNION, 
162 W. VanBuren Street. B-177, Chicago, I 











LAMEBS 


55",$50! 


ILLUSTR. CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 





50 SOUTH STR. ROCHESTER ny. 











ff The only Talcum Powder witha 
national reputation asa perfect toi- 
letrequisite, Little higher in price, 
buta reason forit. This trade mark 
on box cover is a guarantee of AB- 
) JSOLUTE PURITY, Take no sub- 


; or sale everywhere, or mai 

wa receipt of 25 cents, (Free Sam 

eo  Gzanann Mawwev Crewicat Co., Newar 
———— 





















Sell 60 Ibs. Folsom’s site ng Pow- 
der for Boys’ or Girls’ Bicycle; 100 Ibs. 
for Ladies’ or Gents’ High-Grade Bicy- 
ele, 1898 Model; 15 lbs. Tea for Camera 
and oveiousm “Outfit; 85 Ibs. for a Gold 
Watch, Elgin Movement. We ship 
goods and allow time to deliver Tape 
to your 8s before 


Our 1898 ieetiienais 
and Water-Color Sketch Free. 


G. A. FOLSOM & CO., Dept. A, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SARL AAAAMAARAMRMA ARAM MRRMR RMR HL RP 


CHEW 


Beeman’s 


THE ORIGINAL 


PEPSIN 
Cum. 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea Sickness. 


All Others Are imitations. 


weer reer er eee ere eee eC eC ee SS 
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amon 
Girls’ 


Clock, 










Just song, a a Foss) for Catalogue, Order Sheet, 


Wink wtn Tecan 


100 to 150 Ibs. for Ladies’ or Gents’ High-Grade Bicycle; 
50 Ibs. for a Waltham or Elgin Gold Watch and Chain; 25 Ibs. 
for a Solid Silver Watch and Chain; 7 Ibs. for a Nickel Watch 
and Chain; 101bs. for Crescent Camera, Solid Gold Ring or pair 
of Lace Curtains; 45 Ibs. for Queen Kitchen Cabinet; 40 Ibs. for 
Roll-Top Desk, China Tea Set or Brass Bedstead ; 6 Ibs. Small 
ypewriter or Electric Battery. 
LIBERAL PLAN AND TERMS. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. 





a Whee! if 
You Wish To 


st, Ete., and then sel 


our friends and neighbors. 60 Ibs. for Boys’ or 
icycle ; 90 Ibs. for Youths’ or Maidens’ Bicycle ; 


Express Prepaid. 
WRITE TO-DAY. 




















| CAME RAS 








Pp BICYCLE BELL. 
| ‘Gives two distinct musi- 
q ont note in perfect ac- 
Pe The only rotary 
2 pw chime bell made. 

The Hit of the Season. 
> at dealers or by mail if 

$1 00 your dealer hasn't it. 

BEVIN BROS. MFG. cO., 

East Hampton, Conn. No. 40. Size 2) inch. 
Ch nn ARR nnn 



















EASILY 
EARNED. 


Complete with One 
Dozen Dry Plates. 
Developing and 
Printing Trays, 
Printing Frame, 
One Dozen Sheets 
Sensitized Paper 
everything 














printing pic tures; 
together with f' 
directions. Cai 
is nicely covered with black leatherette, and ha 
and instantaneous shutter. Takes the finest pictures 
twoinches square. tN FREE for securing two 
yearly subscribers to our splendid Magazit at 60 cents 
ayear. Send for — copies and full particulars ; 
THE NATIO AL HUMANE ALLIANCE, 
United Cihtaritios Afaiia ng- NEW YORK. 


POSTPAID = 


“FROZEN DAINTIES 


VER 50 RECEIPTS 
EVER’ REE PT, 













= FREE 





BEST RESULTS! BY BEST METHODS 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZE 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO 


DEPT NASHUA.N A 
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A Dry NIAGARA.—A few miles southeast of | 
Syracuse, New York, in a cavity whose bottom | 


is 220 feet below the surface of the adjacent 
upland, lies Jamesville Lake, a body of water 
500 feet in diameter and 60 feet in depth. East- 
ward from the lake extends a gorge through which 
flows Butternut Creek. Professor Quereau of 
Syracuse says that in former times ariver flowed 
here and that Jamesville Lake is the pool that 
was formed under a great waterfall. 
rise around it on three sides, and “all the features 
of a dry Niagara are here disclosed in great 
detail.” 


A SUBMARINE WaRrR-Sutp.— Both men of 
science and officers of the navy have been greatly 
interested in the successful experiments with the 
Holland submarine boat in New York harbor. 
The boat is able to run on the surface at a speed 
of 16 knots, and when completely submerged, 
at a speed of 10 knots. A gas engine is used to 
drive her on the surface, and an electric motor, 
driven by a storage battery, propels her when 
she is submerged. She stays on an even keel, 


— 
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and automatic mechanism keeps her at a constant 
depth. When diving, with the aid of her 
specially designed rudders, she goes down at an 
angle of about 15 degrees, and in rising to the 
surface comes up again at the same angle. She 
carries tubes for launching Whitehead torpedoes 
when under water, and for firing guncotton 
projectiles when not submerged. The boat is 
cigar-shaped. ‘The one with which the experi- 
ments have been made is 55 feet long. Another, 
85 feet in length, is being constructed. 

THE AIRLESS Moon.—One of the methods 
of testing the question of the existence of a 
perceptible atmosphere on the moon is’ the 
observation of a star at the instant when it 
disappears, or emerges from behind the moon. 
If there were a lunar atmosphere it should 
produce some effect on the appearance of the 


star. No such effect has ever certainly been 
observed. Recently this method has been ren- 


dered more delicate, perhaps, by the application 
of photography. Photographs of stars, made as 
they are about to disappear behind the lunar 
disk, show no indications of change in the 
intensity of the image, such as would be expected 
to occur if the moon had a perceptible atmosphere. 
A COLLEGE IN THE Woops.— The New 
York Legislature has given $10,000 to Cornell 
University to establish a college of forestry. A 
tract, not exceeding 30,000 acres in extent, is to 
be purchased in the Adirondack State park, and 
the college, with a faculty, comprising one 
professor, two instructors, a forest manager, and 
a proper number of rangers, is to give practical 
instruction in the latest forms of scientific forestry. 
GUNBOATS OF SHALLOW DRAUGHT.—Gun- 
boats for service on the Nile have been built at 
the celebrated Yarrow yards in Great Britain. 
They are propelled by a screw propeller, which 
turns in a sort of tunnel near the stern of the 
boat. The screw is set so high that only half of 
it is under water. But as the boat moves, water 
is drawn up into the cavity so that the screw is 
completely immersed once the boat is in motion. 
A SUGGESTION FOR ELECTRIC SUBWAYS.— 
Ice is an almost perfect non-conductor of elec- 
tricity. Elihu Thomson suggests the use of a 
pipe of metal for an electric conductor. It is to 
be immersed in a subway keep filled with water 
and through it cold brine from a freezing machine 
is to circulate. Thig would freeze the water in 
contact with the pipe, thereby insulating it. The 
brine could be used in supplying artificial cold to 
refrigerators in stores, markets, or even in private 
houses. The simplicity of the project and the 
complete dispensing with ordinary insulation are 
very striking. car 
STUDYING BLoop-VESSELS WITH X-RAYS. 
The course of the blood-vessels in dead animals 
or birds is now examined by the X-rays. In 
order to make the arteries, etc., give a photograph, 
or “radiograph,” they are first injected with 
mercury. Very beautiful results have been thus 
attained. 


AUSTRALIAN Sign LANGUAGE.—Mr. W. 
E. Roth has recently published the results of his 
studies among the native inhabitants of the 
horthwestern part of central Queensland, in 


of the existence of a sign language, expressed by 


| 


Steep cliffs | 


Australia. His most interesting discovery is that | 


means of the hands, and capable of conveying | 


Complex as well as simple ideas. Mr. Roth gives 
illustrations of 213 of the manual signs employed 
n this language, which is used throughout the 
region Studied by him. Cannibalism, he says, 
still prevails among some of the Australian tribes. 
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For the Throat use “Srown’s Bronchial Troches.” 


irritations caused by cold or use of the voice. 


FOR GUARANTEED 


$ ew and second-hand. 
Best Known Makes, #10 to 38. 
Descriptive List Free. Reference: 
Any Bank. Frank Eveland, Jersey City, N. J. 
I | | For girls may come 
And girls may go, 


But I hold on forever. 
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wrench my hold can 
sever 


See that 


DeLong 
Hook and Eye 


RICHARDSON & DELONG BROs., Mfrs., 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 








Simpson’s 
“GOBELIN 
ART DRAPERIES ’”’ 


are of the same high standard as 
has made their name famous the 
world over. Every up-to-date 
dealer in America, Canada and 
England is showing their 


Art Tickings, Silkalines, 
Cretonnes, Mulls, 
Denims, Burlaps, 
Cambrics, Satines, 


used for Draping, Hangings, Cov- 

erings and Embroidery. 

Retails from 10 cents to 
25 cents per yard. 

Write your Dealer for Mail Samples. 
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INDIA 





Tea not being taken as a 


food, but as a cheering and |} 


refreshing drink, should be 
PURE and DELICATE. To 
insure its being so, it must 
be MACHINE-ROLLED. 





Hand-made teas are nec- 


essarily unclean. Only in } d 
Ceylon and India are teas'} 


rolled by machinery. 


DIRECTIONS—Take half usual 
quantity. See that water BOILS. 
Steep FIVE minutes. 
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} High Grade 
$34.50--'98 MODELS 


rade as agents sell for $75. We have no 
at sell direct tothe rider at manufactu- 
rices. saving agents’ profits. Eight elegant 
models. Best material, superb finish. EVE! 
AOME GUARANTEED AGAINST AOCIDENTS 
as well as DEFECTS. 

We ship anywhere with privilege of examina- 
tion, pay express charges both ways and refund 
money if not as represented. Send for Catalogue. 


ACME CYCLE CO., 122 Main St., Elkhart, Ind. | 
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_ / FISHING 
RODS. 


yo N TED and telescopic, 
© Will stand more use and 
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Rod Book “Cc” 
Sent FREE. 





abuse than any bamboo or 
wood rod made. 

Line runs through ceutré 
of rod or carries through 
guides on outside as preferred. 

Own a Bristol Rod that you can de- 
pend upon always and everywhere. 
Finest rods made. Prices reasonable. 

Examine them at your dealer’s. 
Send for Rop Book “C” FREE. 
THE HORTON MPG. CO., Bristol, Conn. 












‘5 Ounces of Safety 


The invisible automatic hub brake on 
Waverley Bicycles makes your cycling 
absolutely safe. Instantly applied when 
you want tostop. You give it nothought. 





Waverley 


The brake is on 
Waverley’s only. 














WATCHES FOR BOYS 
wasn, 






Price 10 cts. each. 


the Watch free by mail. 


AND GIRLS. 


Boys’ Watch, Chain and Charm for selling 20 
packages and Girls’ Watch and Chatelaine Pin 
for selling 40 packages SAWYER’S BEST BLUE 
CRYSTALS among your friends and neighbors. ( 
Each package makes a quart of best Liquid Blue. 
Send your name and address 
to us and we will send the Blue, express paid. 
When sold send us the money and we will send 





SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
Dept. H, 27 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Established 40 Years. 








This cut is about Half actual Size. 
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If You’re Troubled 


with Varicose Veins, Weak 
Arms, Swollen Joints, Weak 
Knees or Weak Ankles, 


We Can Stop It 


With our Elastic Bands and 
Elastic Stockings. T 
never Jail to relieve ¢ 
thousands of cases cure these « 
troubles, Made strictly to 
measure at about half usual 
prices. 





Don’t go on suffering when we can help you 


y Send for prices and self-measuring directions. 
CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Wyman Bik., Lynn, Mass. , 
F RPDS RAS 


so easily. 





* COMPLEXION 
Say 


Se 
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7* TS the little things that make an im- 
pression,the tack you step on, a freck- 
led nose, or a blotch or pimple on the 
cheek. Not every one can be beautiful, 
but the pliinest face is mad» attractive by 
a clear, pure skin 
MILK WEED CREAM 
is the skin food that gets to the very root 
of al! skin difficulties. It cares, The result 
a perfect skin,a charming face.Price 50 cts, 
at druggists or by mail .Send stamp for sample 
Fred’k F. Ingram & Co., 68 Tenth St., Detroit, 
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V E wish to send—rree—to every reader of the Com- 

PANION our Summer Catalogue of Suits, Skirts, etc., 
together with our Supplement of New Styles from our 
Paris House, and more than FIFTY SAMPLES Of the mate- 
rials from which we make these garments, to select from. 
We make every garment to order and guarantee the per- 
fection of fit, finish and style. We pay express charges 


to any part of the world. Our CaTaLoGue ILLUSTRATES: 
New Designs in Tailor-Made, Blazer and Outing Suits, $5 up. 
(In serges, broadcloths, whipcords, coverts, cheviots, etc.) 
Linen and Cotton Suits, $4 up. 
(Delightfully cool for Summer wear.) 
Separate Skirts in the Newest Paris Cut, $4 up. 
Yachting Suits, $5 up. Bicycle Suits, $4.56 up. 
We also make finer garments and send samples of all 
grades, Write to-day for catalogue and samples, 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 
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PRESERVED IN THE 


GILSON 
USTABLE ALBUM 


are the pride of the owner and admira- 





tion of friends. The only really adjust- } 
able, contractible and extensible album 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS, | 
Prices range from 80 cents to ®5.00. 
Send for Special Catalocue Y. 
Mount your prints with Carter’s Photolibrary 
Paste. Sold everywhere or sent by mail. 2-07 
tube, 5 cents ; 7-0z. tube or 4-oz. jar for 25 cents. 
Carter's Writing Fluid is the perfection 
yf, ledger inks. Carter’s Black Letter 
nk for the Household. «:-  -: 
THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY, 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
aper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
1.75 @ year, payment in advance. 


Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paver. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for #1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

ew Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Kenewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail. 
hould be made in 4 Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver te us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue. ft as ve annot find your name on our 

ks unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 


to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions | 


to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








A BLACK EYE. 


T is a curious fact that the 
possessor of a black eye is 
always bitterly ashamed of 
his ornament, yet in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred 
it is purely the result of an 
accident; and even if it 
was caused by the fist of 
an adversary, it at least 
goes to prove that the suf- 
ferer faced his foe. 

A black eye is simply a 





spot, of the eyelids and the 
parts underneath the orbit. 


All these tissues being very loose and sponge-like 


in texture, the blood which escapes beneath the 


the black-and-blue mark, spreads very widely, 
and causes great disfigurement. 

Sometimes, if the injury has been severe, there 
will be an escape of blood beneath the membrane 
covering the eyeball; but the eyeball itself usually 
escapes serious damage, owing to its elasticity 


} 


| twelve children were grouped around him, stand- 


| Philadelphia Times. , 








bruise, a black-and-blue | 





and to the efficient protection afforded by the | 


bony ring forming the edges of the orbit. 

A short time after the injury has been received 
swelling of the part sets in, the skin is reddened 
and hot, and there is a feeling of tension, if not 


| friends, Major Johnson relates. an experience 


more or less actual pain. This is the time to | 
treat the bruise in order to prevent, as far as | 


possible, the formation of the “‘black eye.” 

If nothing is done, the discoloration soon 
appears, first of a dark reddish purple color, and 
then almost black; later it fades off with a play 
of colors, green, blue and yellow, until gradually 
all traces of the accident disappear. 

The first thing to do, and that as soon as possible, 
is to apply cooling lotions to the part. A good 
way to do this is to keep two small handkerchiefs 
in a bowl of ice-water and apply them alternately, 
squeezed dry and folded four-ply. As soon as 
one handkerchief grows warm, it should be 
replaced by the other. 

By the end of the first day the cold applications 
will have done all the good they can, and then 
handkerchiefs wrung out of very hot water, in 
which borax or boric acid has been dissolved, 
should be applied, and changed every minute or 





two. At the same time the discolored part may | 


be stroked gently with the finger for ten or fifteen 
minutes at a time every two or three hours. This 
is a tedious process, but it will shorten the 
sufferer’s period of embarrassment by three or 
four days, if persevered in. 
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AN UNWILLING SOLDIER. 


More than one American family of to-day can 


remember the time when, in the season of the | 


country’s need, the young son of the house went 
to the war, but probably not one American family 
can quite enter into the spirit of a scene described 
by Mr. William Agnew Paton in his “Picturesque 
Sicily.” 

The boy who went to the war in America was 
fired by love for his country, and though, when 
the farewell came, he set his teeth hard and felt 
his eyes moisten as he turned to take a last look 
at the dear ones gathered round the home gate, 
his heart beat too strongly with patriotism to 
make the occasion one of unmixed sorrow. 

That glow of patriotism is wanting in the case 
of the recruit of some other lands, to judge by 
Mr. Paton’s description. It is one thing to join 
the army because of the country’s need, and quite 
another to go as the result of being drafted, with 
no thought but that of bitterness at the hardness 
of one’s lot. 

Near La Chiesa del Carmine Mr. Paton saw a 
young recruit, newly drafted, taking leave of his 


family. He was very young, hardly of an age to |. 


fit him for military service. This may perhaps 
serve as an excuse for the fact that in spite of his 
new uniform, he stood in the middle of the road 





| to enable them to reach the desired spot, and as 


| presence of mind and a courage worthy of a 
skin in all cases of bruising, and constitutes | 
| until his companion could come down from his 
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erying like a baby as he poured his tale of woe | 
into the ears of his younger brothers and sisters, | 
and possibly his cousins also; for some ten or 


ing or kneeling upon the pavement, all of them 
weeping bitterly. 

The boy’s mother, her eyes red and her hair 
dishevelled, was delivering to a dozen or more of 
her friends a tirade against the injustice of com- 
pelling her boy to serve in the royal army. Opinion 
seemed unanimous, for all gave their unequivocal | 
and vociferous assent to her propositions and 
complaints. 

The lane was full of women; there were few | 
men, only those being there who were too old to | 
work. The windows and doors of the houses | 
were occupied by other women, all gesticulating | 
and all very angry. 

When the sergeant—a good-natured fellow, who 
had permitted -his charge to halt on his way to 
the railway station—motioned the young recruit 
to come away, the scene in the lane beggared 
description. The children gave loud voice to 
their sorrow; the mother frantically kissed her | 
boy’s face, hands and clothing, and even, by | 
throwing ,herself upon the ground, managed to | 
kiss his feet. 

Then, rising to her knees, she clenched both | 
hands, and lifting them toward heaven, seemed 
to be calling down vengeance on the sergeant and 
all set in authority over him who had part or lot 
in the taking of her son from her. 

When last seen, she was being led into her house | 
by her sympathizing friends, while the children, | 
erying and gesticulating, followed the young | 
recruit to the corner of the street, where they 
shrieked a last farewell to the newly made 
soldier, who trudged beside the sergeant, weeping 
aloud. 





UP A CHURCH-STEEPLE. 


Two riggers ina Western city a few years ago 
performed a feat that for daring and steadiness 
of nerve equals anything on record, says the 


Repairs were necessary at the top of a ve 
high church-steeple. There was no way to reac 
the spot from the inside, and the riggers procured 
a number of light ladders and lashed them, one 
above the other, to the outside of the steeple. 
The topmost ladder, however, was not high enough 


the upper part of the steeple was too small to 
vermit the Ws. ed lashing to it of a ladder, a 
daring ex ient was resorted to. 

One of the men, carr ing a pot of melted solder, 
climbed from one ladder to another until he had 
reached the last one, and then, bracing himself, 
he raised an extra ladder that the other rigger 
had brought up in his hand, and leaned it against 
hen the man below grasped this 


mounted it to the point where his work was to be 
done. He began the work at once, and all promised 
well till suddenly he jostled the solder-pot, and 
the fiery stuff ran out and fell over the hands 
of the man who was holding the ladder. 

But the brave fellow did not move. With a 


monument, he maintained a firm hold of the ladder | 


perilous perch. 


FRIENDSHIP FOR FRIENDS. 


The dogs of Constantinople are the scavengers 
of the city. For this reason, as well as from 
innate humanity, the Turks are tolerant of them, 
although visitors to the city find them unamiable. 
As a proof of their intelligence and recognition of 


of his own. 


One evening I was walking with an English 
officer, when a dog came up and licked his hand. 
He told me to notice that she would follow us to 
the boundary of her district, as he had once petted 
her and she had never forgotten it. Exactly as 
he had said, she followed us a little way, and 
stopped short in the middle of the street. She 
wagged her tail and looked wistfully after us, but 
did not stir when we called her. 

A few nights afterward, returning alone to my 
hotel, I pprsee the same spot, when I suddenly 
felt a cold nose put into my hand and a tongue 
licking my palm. I looked down and saw fhe 
same dog. She had recognized me as having 
been with her friend, the officer, and as before, 
she followed me to the boundary of her district. 





SHE FOUND OUT. 


It was at the busiest hour of the day, and the 
busiest place in all the store was the lace depart- 
ment, says the Washington Star, in telling the 
incident. 


Four eager women were waiting. The fifth | 
woman had the only saleswoman at that end of 
the counter, and was looking at lace, real lace. 
think she must have examined a dozen pieces. 

*“Haven’t you something wider?” she asked. 

“Certainly,” answered the tired saleswoman, 
dragging out another box. “This is fifteen dollars 
a yard.’ 

The eyes of the fifth woman glistened. 

“Yes,” she said to her companion, “that’s like 
mine. x, i wanted to know what he paid for it. 

8 all.” 


And she sailed out of the shop. Not one of the 
four women waiting found a word to say, but the 
saleswoman gasped, “Well, I never!” 





A SLIGHT DIFFERENCE. 


A London journal tells of a certain lady who 
has in her room a piece of statuary which bears 
the inscription, “Kismet.” The housemaid was 
dusting the room one day, when the mistress 
appeared. 


“Sure, ma’am,” said the girl, “would you mind 
tellin’ me the m’anin’ of this writin’ on the bottom 
of this figger?” 

“ ‘Kismet’ means ‘fate,’” answered the lady. 

“Sure, an’ is that it?” said the girl. 

A few days afterward the housemaid came | 
limping into her mistress’s room. 

“Why, what is the matter with you, Bridget?” 
asked the lady. 

“O ma’am, sure an’ I have the most turrible 


corns on me kismet!” said the girl. 





THERE is no particular harm in an American 
boasting of his a tree as long as there is 
nothing shady about it.—Philadelphia Times. 


COMPANION. 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett's Cocoaine. (Ade. 
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ILLUSTRATED 


WONDERLAND ’98 


Rivers and Mountains. 
One thousand miles of them described. 
The Lake of the Leech. 
A beautiful lake in central Minn. 
The Agricultural Northwest. 
A chapter chock full of information. 
A Canoe Trip Through the Park Region. 
A novel trip through _a dozen lakes in 
the heart of the Park Region, Minn. 
Yellowstone National Park. 
An ew pe | new chapter on this won- 
derland of the world. 
Around Mt. Rainier. 
Incidents of a two weeks’ outing among 
the glaciers and forests of this king of 
peaks. 
Klondike and Alaska. 
Reliable information regarding this 
region so unknown to us and now so 
much in the public eye. 
Send CHAS. S. FEE, of the Northern Pacific, 
St. Paul, Minn., SIX CENTS in stamps for it. 











We Want Housekeepers Everywhere 
to become acquainted with 


HODGE’S ———= 
FIBER CARPETS 


the ideal year-round 
matting. lorless, 
Sanitary, Pliable. 
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« THIS .. 


FIBER RUG 


18x50 in. 


$1.00 


Sent prepaid, or a 
26 x 40 in. $1.50. 





This Rug is made 
of same material as 
the Carpet. 


e 
Fiber Carpet does 
not break like ordi- 
p nary matting. Moths 
or insects do not 
trouble it. Is free from odor, sews together and 
turns under, is double-faced, easily cleaned and 
made in Stylish Designe and thoroughly Artis- 
tic Effects. In ordering state color desired. 


HODGE’S FIBER CARPET COMPANY, 
50 Essex Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Ready! Try Him! 


Always. within call, instant in 
response to orders, and able to 
do more and better work than 
any of his numberless imitators, 
SOZODONT invites your com- 
plete confidence to-day as in 1859, 
when the fame and fragrance of 
that name first went abroad. 


For sample phial and further particulars, send 
three cents, addressing P.O Box 247, N.Y. City. 
NEW YORK. HALL & RUCKEL. LONDON. 
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Popular 
Biscuit. 


America’s 
Most 






BUTTER THIN 
WAFER. 


Rich in Flavor. Delicious. Satisfying. 
If your Grocer hasn’t them he can 
get them from any branch of the 
NATIONAL BiscuIT Co. 


““N. B. CO.” IS ON THE GENUINE. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


| NATIONAL BISCUIT CO., New Bedford, Mass. 











Write us about our Fiber Portieres and Fiber Cushi 


























Don’t allow a dealer to offer you 


one ‘just as good.” 
getting a ‘¢Search- Light.” 


Send for Booklet No. 386. 


For Sale by all Dealers. 


Insist upon 


























EGIN in the Spring Time of 
life to cultivate whatever 
natural beauty you possess 

and remember that the teeth have 

much to do in making you beau- 
tiful or otherwise. 

Besides oo ge the teeth clean 
and beautiful, the daily use of 
Dr. Sheffield’s Creme Dentifrice 
prevents decay and saves you 
days and nights of suffering. 
Don’t you think it pays? 

Send 2-cent stamp for sample tube free. 
In collapsible tubes 
at all en stores 25 cents. 

SHEFFIELD DENTIFRICE CO., 
New London, Conn. 





See 





BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY, - Bridgeport, Conn. 
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King and Doctor. 


The recent death of Dr. Carlo Saglione, private | 
physician of King Humbert of Italy, is spoken of 
by the Roman correspondent of the Pall Mall 
Gazette as having produced a general feeling of | 


sorrow. He had held the same position under 
Victor Emmanuel ; and King Humbert, although | S¢ 
he hasa special dislike for doctors, always treated 
him as a friend. Says the correspondent :° 

Doctor Saglione spoke to me on one occasion 
of the strong constitution of the Italian sovereign, | trac 
his passion for riding, hunting and other violent 
exercises. In the chase or at the manceuvres, 
King Humbert is always the first on horseback 
and the last to dismount, fresh and smiling, when 
his companions are jaded and worn out. Doctor 
Saglione was ever at his side—on the top of the 
snowy Alps, chasing the wild goat and chamois ; 
in the almost inaccessible forests of Castel 
Fusano, hunting the wild boar; or on the 
immense, sunny plains of Lombardy, to pass in 
review thousands and thousands of soldiers. 

Sometimes the king, from his hunting-lodge of 
Castel Fusano, goes to the sea and amuses himself 
by shovelling sand into a cart. 

“Take care, your Majesty,” said Saglione one 
day, “not to perspire too much.” 

“Ah! my dear signor doctor,” answered the 
king, resting his chin on his two hands, which 
grasped the handle of his spade, “this muscular 
exercise does me much more good than your 
prescriptions.” 

“Yes, but one must abuse nothing.” 

“But I tell you that I feel very well, and you 
are afraid you see in this poor shovel a com- 
petitor.” And laughing heartily, the king finished 
filling his cart. 

However, by exposing himself in every way 
without exercising care, the king contracted 
bronchitis, which took chronic form and gave 
him a troublesome cough. This cough was a 
source of anxiety to the faithful doctor, as he 
could not convince his patient of the necessity for 
taking medicine. Occasionally the doctor was 
even sent away abruptly by the king, who would 
say, “I have not called you. Why did you come? 
You may go. I thank you very much!” 

One evening, however, the doctor thought he 
had gained his point, and he prepared for the 
king in his bedroom the powders he was to take 
during the night. The next morning Doctor 
Saglione rose very early,—as King Humbert 
never sleeps more than five hours,—being anxious 
to know the effect of his medicine. He was 
received in the bedroom, and at once asked, 
“Well, how does your Majesty feel this 
morning ?”” 

“Much better—I may say quite well,” was the 
response, 

“Ah!” observed the doctor, rubbing his hands 
with satisfaction ; “you see the result of listening 
to reason.” 

“What do you mean ?” asked the king. 

“The powders!” 

“Bravo!” shouted Humbert. “Go into the 
next room and see what you can find.” 

The powders were in the waste-paper basket. 
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A Wildcat Palace. 


In the very sparsely settled mountain region of 
eastern Oregon, many natural wonders remain 
either undiscovered or else very little known. | 
In the hills are caves which the foot of man has 
hever entered, and high among the summits are 
clear lakes into whose depths no fisherman’s line 
has ever been dropped, and into which perhaps 
none ever will be dropped. 

One mountain cave was recently found near a 
place called Granite, on the John Day River, in 
a curious and interesting manner. A settler 
named Ira Remington, who had been troubled 
by the depredations of a wildcat, followed the 
trail of the animal until it entered a cave on 
the side of a hill. Having quite as much pluck 
as Israel Putnam of old, Remington provided 
himself with a torch, got his gun ready for instant 
use, and entered the cave. 
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Special Summer Course. 


We are now booking students for 
our 6 weeks’ Summer Course, July 1 
to August 15. All branches o: of 


Elocution, 
and Dramatic Action. 


For beginners, teachers and 
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open everybod. 
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Ceylon Tea, 

Every lb. is under Government inspection before leaving island. 
Sealed lead packets only. 50 and 60 cents. All grocers. 
CHAPIN & ADAMS, Wholesale Agts., 206 State St., BOSTON. 


Cures While You Sleep, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 


Catarrh & Colds. 


x ? CRESOLENEwhen vaporized in the eick- 
room will give immediate relief, Its curative powersare 
wonderful, at the same time preventing the spread of 
con ious diseases by acting asa powerful disinfeet- 
ant. Harmless to the youngest child. Sold by druggiste. 
Descriptive booklet with testimonials free. 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall St. 
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VICTOR COFFEE, 


A Luxury within reach of all. 


BEST GROCERS HAVE IT. 


SHAPLEIGH COFFEE CO., - Boston. 








The entrance was about three feet in height 
and eighteen inches in width. Remington was | 
ho sooner within this entrance than he found | 
himself in a large room eighteen or twenty feet | 
Square and ten feet high. No wildcats were to 
be seen by the light of his torch. He knew there | 
must be another room, though he could see no 
door. This one was only the anteroom, or 
reception-room, of the wildcat’s residence. 

Soon, however, he found an opening, and | | 
proceeded to explore it a little. His light revealed | 
to him, through the hole, a room as large as the | 
one he was in. His ears also revealed to him 
Something—they revealed the presence in this 
Toom of a whole family of wildcats, who growled | 
and snarled and yelled at him. 

A pair of wildcats, with young ones to defend, | 
are antagonists which not even a brave man 
cares to encounter in a hand-to-hand struggle in 
their chosen lair. It was fair to assume that, 
though there might be still other apartments in 
ki cave, the next one’ was the living-room, | 

itehen and bedroom of the cats. Remington 
deemed it prudent not to invade this apartment, | 
and left the cavern for future exploration. 
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694 Washington Street, Boston. 
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38,400 Boxes of } 


Eureka Headache Cure 


sold in one city alone in 1897. Have you 
tried this wonderful and yet harmless cure 
for sick and nervous headache? If not, 
write to the EUREKA HEADACHE CURE Co., 
Concord, N. H., and they will send you a 


SAMPLE FREE. 


Sure Death to Bugs 


ise, No Arsenic.) 

Kills F Potate, Squash and 
Cucumber Bugs ; ; Currant, 
Tomato Worms, Etc. 
Prevents Blight or Potato Rust. 

Use freely on Vegetables 
and House Plants. More 
freely used, better plant 
will thrive. Applied dry; 
no water to carry; will not 
blow or wash 0 Apply 
to local dealer for FREE 
sample = 1-Ib. BEE 


15e.; 3-Ib 
ty ib. phe. $1. 


Send for some at once. 





Geo. H. 
Femont St., Boston. 


















okg. 50. ; 
erfection Shakers 50¢.; $ 
Rubber Atomizers 75c. 
For Sale by all Local Dealers. 
DANFORTH CHEMICAL CO., P.O. Box 806, Leominster, Mass. 


Pat. March I6and Nov.9, 1897. 
Pat. in Canada Nov. 2, 1897. 
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THOS. ESBRSOM @ CO... 
Sew sSEProeD, mass. 





YOUR GROCER SELLS IT. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
Thos. Hersom & Co., New Bedford, Mass. 


sax-We give premiums for Sapone Wrappers. 
Send for Premium List, FREE. 
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Packed exclusively 
from ‘*Royal Chinook’’ 
salmon — finest species 
of salmon in the world. 

Inferior salmon are 
red, or gray, or white, 
and the meat is coarse, 
watery, tasteless. 

The*‘RoyalChinook’’ 
salmon are pink, and 
the meat is notably fine- 
grained, firm and of 
delicious flavor. This is 
what you get in 


Palm Brand 
Salmon. 


Always fresh and sweet. 
Round, Flat Cans. 


Sold by All Grocers. 
CHAS. A. BALDWIN 


Boston, 
Mass. 


P. G. BEALS, 


Ill. 


| WATCHES, For a Few Hours of Your Time. 
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No Work to sell the latést 50 and 60c. 


1 SHEET MUSIC AT 15 CENTS. 


Valuable Premiums with as few as six 


In fact ond. sheets. Music to be paid for when sold. 





thing as want. Send for Premium List at once. 
Dept. Y, Lane, Hall & Co., Providence, R. I. 
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You Will Fall in Love 
With It. 
Everywhere admitted that 


Welcome Soap 


is the Best Soap in New England. 
A strong Borax soap and abso- 
lutely pure. Insist on having it. 
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Manufactured by : 

CURTIS DAVIS & COMPANY. 
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’ buy marble or gepatie 
DON T till you investigate ... WHITE BRONZE. 
More artistic and enduring; less expensive. Prices 
to suitall. Great improvementin color. Write for de- 
signs and information. Costs nothing to investigate. 
NO MOSS GROWING. N CRUMBLING. 
CLEANING. CRACKING. 


THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., Drawer 838, Bridgeport, Ct. 

















of beautiful and useful ar 
ticles are secured by saving 
and sending to us the cou- 
pons found in your cans of 


Union Club 
Coffee, 


A choice blend of private 


growth coffees of highest . 
grade and sur passing 
strength. Selected, blendec 
and packed in air-tight cans, ‘ 
under our personal direc- |, 
tion, and we know it’s ie 
PURE COFFEE. 

Your grocer can get it if you 
demand it. 

Send for lilus. Gift-List. 
Lincoln forme & Co., 































This BASEBALL 
OUTFIT a GIFT. 


Half the fun of playing ball is to 
have a good Outfit, and we offer 
one that will please you, and won’t 
cost you a cent. All you have 
to do is to get orders for 10 Ibs. of 
our Teas and Baking Powders 
among your friends. Tell them 
you want to earn this Outfit, 
besides, everybody knows that 
Tilden’s Brand of Teas and 
Baking Powder is the best, 
and you can easily sell them. 
Outfit consists of League Ball 
and Bat, extra heavy Catcher’s 
Mit and Mask. 

Remember we pay all express charges, 


also send you the premium with your 
order in advance and allow you plenty of 
time to deliver goods and collect money. 
Send Jor Order Sheets and Premium List. 


TILDEN TEA CO., Dept. 14, Brockton, Mass. 











NO ODOR. NOTASTE. NO TROUBLE. NOFAILURES. 

Ask Your Grocer for Knox’s Acidulated 
Gelatine, or send 5c. for sample, which requires 
only water, flavor and sugar to make a pint of per- 


fect iy. 
nty Desserts for Dainty People.”— 
Me. with order, or send 2c. stamp to cover postage. 
Book contains costed recipes for making 49 easy, 
delicious dessert 
Cc. B. KNOX, Johnstown, N.Y. 
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9 oe Dressing 


THE DELICIOUS RELISH 

to THAT IMPROVES THE WHOLE MEAL. 
On the Home Table, at the Hotel, Cafe, Club or 
Reception, on the Dining-Car or Steamer, in fact 
wherever Salads, Cold Meats, Beans, Sand- 
wiches, Etc., are served the ROYAL is _indis- 
pensable. Made from selected materials so 
skilfully blended that it 


Never Separates and Never Spoils. 
FINE GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 




















Send for Handsome me ustrated Booklet, “ How to Make 
Salads,” Mailed FREE. 


THE HORTON -CATO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


























OUSECLEANING at its best is 
work enough. Spare isvame all- you 2% 
can by using 
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Household, Dairy, Table, 
Kitchen, Everything. 












Highest Grade Possible. 

















Inquire © 
for it at s 
your grocers. to make soap that is good—this is it. wv. 


GEO. E. MARSH & COMPANY, Manufacturers, LYNN, MASS. ae 
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Alabaster  ¢ Home 


or traveling no person should be without a can of 


ee O il et Alabaster_ Toilet Sop 


The most convenient and economical way Toilet 
Soap can be packed No waste from moist- 
ure, no danger of contagion Always cleanly 





THSHE Most Delicious Wholesome. Appetizing and 


( ) Its economy is evident—no more can be used | FMR og f Strengthening Biscuit made. Inviting to the taste. 
than needed Being always dry, there is no “a 8 . g 
S ap waste, while the last weed is as good as the first "agg 2nd being made of Whole Wheat Flour and Eggs they 


Metal workers will find Alabaster Toilet Soap im. are 8s nourishing as meat. About 200 to the pound. 
WG superior for removing grime and grease Z RECOMMENDED BY THE 


OBS ONE CAN EQUALS THREE CAKES ORDIN- | Jil Ralston Health Club 


ARY TOILET SOAP Of Over 6,000,000 Members. 


Your Grocer can get them from any branch of the National 
PRICE, 15 CENTS PER CAN Biscuit Company. Made by the John Pearson & Son Branch 


of the National Biscuit Company, Newburyport, Mass. 


In powdered form and 
pa cked in cans with We will mail a can, postage paid, on receipt of 


price and address BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1792. 


sifting top H.'M. ANTHONY CO. 48 W. Broadway, N. Y. 
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WILL DO” 


THE DeELicious FLAvoR oF 
Van Camp’s Boston Baked Pork 
and Beans (prepared with Tomato 
Sauce) is peculiar to itself. It is 
preferred by discriminating people. 
Wholesome and convenient; good 
hot or cold. Send 6 cts. in stamps 
for Sample Can. Booklet Free. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 336 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Two Essentials_ 
Of a Bright and 
Happy Home...... 





























